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Introduction 

IN  THE  LATE  1980s  a  debate  crackled  with  varied  intensity 
within  the  American  military  and  strategic  studies  com- 
munities about  the  implications  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  U.S.  Navy's  (USN)  "maritime  strategy."  As  summed  up  for  the 
public  in  1986  by  then-Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  James 
D.  Watkins,  "the  goal  of  the  overall  maritime  strategy  is  to  use 
maritime  power,  in  combination  with  the  efforts  of  our  sister 
services  and  forces  of  our  allies,  to  bring  about  war  termination 
on  favorable  terms."1  The  strategy  envisioned  the  wide  use  of 
maritime  forces  against  the  Soviet  Navy  and  targets  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  around  the  world. 

Because  of  its  global  scope  and  seemingly  unilateralist  ap- 
proach, critics  of  the  maritime  strategy  often  juxtaposed  it  with  a 
continentalist  or  coalition  approach  to  U.S.  security.  They  viewed 
it  as  shifting  the  American  deterrent  posture  away  from  the  Eu- 
ropean theater,  with  its  land-air  battle  orientation,  towards  the 
sea.  It  was  regarded  as  arising  from  a  disenchantment  with  allies, 
particularly  those  in  Europe,  and  it  was  seen  as  ignoring  the  cen- 
trality  of  European  defense  for  the  United  States  and  the  conse- 
quent importance  of  land-air  deterrence  there.  "Sweeping  up  the 
Soviet  Navy,  nibbling  at  the  U.S.S.R's  maritime  flanks,  dealing 
with  surrogates  like  Cuba  .  .  .  and  Vietnam,"  argued  Robert  Ko- 
mer,  "would  hardly  suffice  to  prevent  a  great  Eurasian  heartland 
power  like  the  U.S.S.R.  from  dominating  our  chief  allies  any  more 
than  naval  superiority  was  decisive  in  defeating  Germany  in  two 
world  wars."2 

Exponents  of  the  maritime  strategy  responded  that  their  ap- 
proach, far  from  abandoning  allies  in  Europe,  offered  a  better  means 
of  deterring  war  there,  and  if  war,  especially  conventional  war, 
should  break  out,  of  waging  it  successfully.  The  maritime  strategy 
acknowledged  that  a  combined  arms  assault  on  Europe  would  prob- 
ably be  the  "centerpiece"  of  Soviet  strategy  in  a  global  war.  There 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  seeking  a  quick  and  decisive  victory.  As  "pru- 
dent" military  planners,  the  Soviets  would  prefer  to  concentrate  on 
a  single  theater.  A  central  premise  of  the  maritime  strategy  was 
to  deny  them  such  an  option.  By  posturing  the  Western  forces  to 
confront  the  U.S.S.R.  not  only  in  Europe,  but  all  around  the  Soviet 
periphery,  deterrence  would  be  strengthened  because  the  Soviets 
would  face  the  prospect  of  a  "prolonged  global  conflict."3 
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Although  the  maritime  strategy  found  some  favor  with  those 
concerned  about  the  great  allocation  of  U.S.  resources  to  Europe- 
an defense  at  a  time  when  other  "out-of-area"  requirements  were 
becoming  more  pressing,  its  approach  could  not  simply  be  dismissed 
as  one  fundamentally  at  odds  with  U.S.  alliance  commitments,  even 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (Nato).  America's  alli- 
ances were  and  are  "transoceanic."4  Its  allies,  including  Norway 
and  Turkey,  are  in  the  forward  areas  where  the  maritime  strategy 
sought  to  engage  the  Soviets.  It  was  in  these  forward  areas  that  the 
Soviets  were  expected  to  concentrate  their  naval  forces.  By  putting 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Navy  there,  the  United  States  would  be  bet- 
ter able  to  defend  allies  on  the  ground  as  well  as  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Soviet  maritime  forces  to  challenge  the  allies  on  the  high 
seas  and  cut  the  sea  lines  of  communication  (SLOCs). 

In  this  regard  the  maritime  strategy  of  the  1980s  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  maritime  strategy  of  the  1950s — a  strategy 
of  coalition  warfare  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  particularly  in  Europe. 
At  that  time  the  Soviets  did  not  have  a  true  high-seas  capability. 
They  had  a  large  number  of  submarines  whose  ranges  indicated 
that  the  major  sea  battles  would  take  place  in  the  coastal  wa- 
ters off  Europe.  General  Omar  Bradley,  USA,  describing  Nato 
maritime  tasks  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  1951,  notes  that: 
"The  Northeastern  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  are  forward 
areas  in  which  the  level  of  hostile  action  would  be  relatively  high 
and  in  which  active  support  of  operations  on  the  continent  is  ex- 
tremely important.  .  .  ."5  Forward  defense,  including  the  launch- 
ing of  atomic  strikes  against  Soviet  naval  facilities  ashore,  was 
considered  a  necessary  complement  to  open-ocean  protection  of 
shipping.  A  1955  assessment  pointed  out  that  such  strikes,  "in 
addition  to  limiting  Soviet  submarine  operations,"  would  also 
reduce  the  U.S.S.R.'s  ability  to  undertake  other  maritime  op- 
erations such  as  amphibious  landings  and  seaborne  support  for 
their  forces.6  As  with  the  recent  formulation  of  the  maritime 
strategy,  this  earlier  approach  did  not  envision  the  U.S.  Navy 
acting  alone.  Indeed,  it  was  assumed  that,  given  the  state  of  the 
allied  navies  at  that  time,  they  would  be  chiefly  employed  in  the 
forward  areas,  especially  for  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW). 

As  with  the  overall  U.S.  approach  to  security,  the  maritime 
strategy  contained  elements  and  had  proponents  of  a  more  uni- 
lateralist bent.  Doubts  and  distrust  of  allied  commitments  have 
long  characterized  American  global  security  relations,  despite  its 
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fundamental  collectivist  and  coalition  orientation.  In  the  Cold  War 
years,  as  now,  however,  there  were  those  who  were  convinced  that 
strategic  cooperation  with  allies  was  an  absolute  essential.  Within 
the  U.S.  Navy,  with  its  traditional  international  perspective,  coali- 
tion defense  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  ties  with  allied 
navies  found  strong  supporters.  Amongst  these  supporters  was 
Admiral  Richard  G.  Colbert.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  naval  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  its  allies  were  to  earn  him  the 
title  "Mr.  International  Navy."7 

This  study  examines  Colbert's  efforts  to  foster  cooperation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Navy  and  those  navies  with  whose  countries  the 
United  States  was  allied.  Colbert  believed  deeply  that  a  greater 
measure  of  cooperation  could  be  achieved  amongst  the  allied  na- 
vies themselves,  which  in  turn  would  improve  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  contribute  to  defense  security. 

As  with  many  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  post- World  War  Two  senior  of- 
ficers, Colbert's  first  exposure  to  alliance  strategy  and  politics  came 
in  the  historic  coalition  warfare  of  that  global  struggle.  As  a  lieuten- 
ant commander,  he  commanded  ships  in  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic theaters.  Promoted  to  commander  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
he  spent  three  years,  1945-48,  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
In  his  next  assignment,  Richard  Colbert  was  at  the  very  center  of 
the  efforts  to  fashion  a  free-world  alliance  in  the  face  of  the  emerg- 
ing Soviet  threat  in  Europe.  He  served  as  aide  and  flag  secretary  to 
Admiral  R.L.  Conolly,  USN,  the  Commander  in  Chief  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  (CINCNELM).  It  was 
during  this  appointment  that  Colbert's  personal  life  was  interna- 
tionalized when  he  married  Prudence  Ann  Robertson,  daughter  of 
E.J.  Robertson,  Chairman  of  London  Express  Newspapers,  Ltd. 

As  Colbert  discovered  in  his  work  for  CINCNELM,  U.S.  Navy  ad- 
mirals of  the  Cold  War  era  had  to  be  as  cognizant  of  international 
politics  as  they  were  of  strategic  factors.  The  insights  he  gained 
abroad  were  put  to  use  in  his  next  appointment  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  navy's  "State  Department,"  the  Political-Military  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In  1955,  af- 
ter a  subsequent  tour  of  duty  at  sea,  Colbert  returned  to  the  United 
States  as  a  student  at  the  Naval  War  College  where,  a  year  later,  he 
helped  create  and  then  served  as  the  first  director  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mand Course  (NCC),8  for  senior  officers  from  friendly  nations. 

In  August  1958  Colbert,  by  now  a  captain,  was  assigned  to  the 
Joint  Staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  where  he 
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worked  in  the  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate.  From  there  he  went  to 
sea  again,  but  returned  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Policy  Planning  Council.  Leaving  State  as  a  rear  admiral, 
Colbert  went  on  to  command  a  cruiser-destroyer  flotilla.  It  was  in 
June  1966  that  he  assumed  a  post  which  allowed  him  to  put  into  ac- 
tion the  experience  he  had  gained.  Colbert  was  assigned  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic  (SACLANT),  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Policy  Plans  and  Operations.  Working  with 
many  of  those  who  had  come  through  the  NCC,  he  was  a  key  figure 
in  the  effort  to  increase  Nato's  maritime  emphasis  in  order  to  better 
support  the  new  overall  strategy  of  flexible  response.  This  strategy, 
which  emphasized  forward  defense  and  strengthening  conventional 
deterrence,  was  more  in  line  with  the  Alliance's  naval  plans  than  was 
"massive  retaliation"  insofar  as  the  former  had  always  stressed  the 
need  to  maintain  a  wide  range  of  capabilities  and  the  importance  of 
forward  operations.  However,  the  maritime  contribution  to  collective 
defense  had  been  viewed  as  secondary  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
As  Colbert  and  other  allied  naval  leaders  argued,  flexible  response 
required  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  maritime  aspects  of  the 
Nato  posture.  His  efforts  were  recognized  with  the  awarding  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit  Medal  for  exceptionally  meritorious  service. 

From  August  1968  to  August  1971,  Vice  Admiral  Colbert  was 
president  of  the  Naval  War  College.  In  addition  to  his  continuing 
interest  in  the  foreign  naval  officers  of  the  NCC,  he  founded  what 
amounted  to  a  flag  officers  seminar.  Titled  the  Seapower  Sympo- 
sium,9 these  meetings  brought  together  the  most  senior  members  of 
friendly  navies  to  discuss  global  issues. 

Richard  Colbert  left  the  War  College  to  become  chief  of  staff  to 
SACLANT,  where  he  was  able  to  preside  over  the  implementation 
of  the  new  maritime  emphasis  he  had  helped  set  in  motion  several 
years  before.  His  final  post,  which  he  held  until  his  untimely  death 
in  December  1973,  was  that  of  Nato's  Commander  in  Chief  South 
(CINCSOUTH). 

If  Colbert's  career  showed  what  was  possible  in  the  area  of  allied 
naval  cooperation,  it  also  highlighted  the  limits  of  that  coopera- 
tion. From  a  practical,  but  most  especially  from  a  political  perspec- 
tive, there  would  always  be  differences  between  sovereign  nations, 
even  those  whose  navies  share  a  multitude  of  common  tasks.  Col- 
bert also  pressed  against  the  limits  of  cooperation  because  he  was 
an  exponent  of  a  level  of  collaboration  that  heretofore  had  been 
largely  unknown  in  interstate  relations.  He  constantly  suggested 
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the  creation  of  multinational  naval  units  whose  ships,  even  whose 
crews,  would  be  drawn  from  several  allied  nations.  He  called  upon 
the  United  States  to  expand  its  naval  cooperative  efforts  beyond 
Nato  to  Latin  America  and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  duplicate  in 
these  areas  the  close  ties  and  formal  structures  that  had  been  cre- 
ated in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  An  ardent  foe  of 
communism  and  the  Soviet  Union,  he  believed  that  the  threat  to 
the  free  world  was  so  evident  and  immediate,  that  common  stra- 
tegic sense  should  overcome  any  political  differences.  Colbert's  en- 
thusiasm for  naval  cooperation  was  matched  by  a  genuine  respect 
and  sympathy  for  allied  perspectives  and  the  need  for  more  of  a 
partnership  approach  to  U.S. -allied  relations. 

As  a  man  of  the  world,  Richard  Colbert  was  not  oblivious  to  the 
obstacles  to  naval  cooperation.  He  constantly  put  forth  his  ideas, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  opposed  by  governments,  including 
his  own.  Yet,  at  times  it  seemed  that  his  faith  in  the  common  in- 
terests and  solidarity  of  the  free-world  navies,  this  "fraternity  of 
the  blue  uniform,"  as  one  foreign  colleague  called  it,  was  almost 
apolitical.  Politics  amongst  the  allied  nations  was  an  intrusion 
which  got  in  the  way  of  closer  ties. 

Admiral  Richard  G.  Colbert's  particular  approach  to  U.S.  na- 
val strategy,  placing  as  it  did  great  emphasis  on  the  need  to  en- 
hance cooperation  between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  friendly  maritime 
forces,  was  not  entirely  different  from  the  maritime  strategy  of 
the  1980s.  Both  recognized  that  the  United  States  could  draw 
strength  from  its  allies  even  as  the  allies  relied  upon  America 
for  their  own  security.  For  the  navy,  it  has  not  been  a  matter  of 
choosing  between  a  unilateral  maritime  strategy  and  a  coalition- 
continental  strategy.  Since  1945,  the  United  States  has  followed 
a  coalition  approach  to  its  land,  air  and  maritime  postures,  and 
the  navy  reflected  this  fundamental  decision.  The  real  issues 
arose  over  the  extent  of  cooperation  and  coordination  with  allies 
that  was  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  addressing  these  issues,  political  desirability  as  well 
as  strategic  and  operational  necessity  had  to  be  considered. 

Today,  the  international  security  environment  is  changing 
rapidly  as  the  Soviet  bloc  breaks  up.  In  this  post-postwar  era, 
the  experience  of  Richard  G.  Colbert  remains  relevant  as  the 
United  States  considers  the  future  of  its  global  posture.  For  as 
the  August  1990  Iraqi  attack  on  Kuwait  and  the  multinational 
response  dramatically  demonstrated,  sea  power  and  allied  naval 
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cooperation  will  continue  to  be  an  important  aspect  of  nation- 
al and  collective  defense  and  security.  Colbert's  successes  and 
failures  reveal  much  about  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  such 
cooperation. 


I 


Making  of  a  Cold  War  Naval  Officer 


Organizing  Collective  Defense  at  Sea 


UNTIL  THE  1970s  and  1980s,  the  need  to  forge  closer  ties 
between  the  navies  of  America's  Cold  War  allies  was  not 
considered  an  especially  important  matter  outside  naval  circles. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  nuclear 
age  there  appeared  to  be  major  doubts  as  to  how  important  sea 
power  would  be  to  the  United  States  in  a  future  conflict.  "How 
could  time  be  allowed  for  seapower  to  take  its  effect  where  war 
was  characterized  by  strategic  bombing  by  nuclear  weapons?" 
Nations,  their  land  and  air  forces,  as  well  as  their  economies, 
would  "disappear  in  the  first  blow."10 

In  reality,  there  was  no  certainty  as  to  what  would  be  the  exact 
character  and  duration  of  a  war  centered  in  Europe  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  without  nuclear  weapons, 
such  certainty  would  have  been  impossible.  American  war  plans  of 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  did  indeed  envision  the  immediate 
commencement  of  a  strategic  nuclear  attack  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
bombers.  But  they  viewed  the  atomic  campaign  in  the  context  of 
a  large  conventional  struggle  wherein  the  Soviets  would  use  their 
superiority  in  land  forces  to  attack  Western  Europe.  A  land-air  war 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  Middle  East  as  well,  would  require 
maritime  forces.  Navies  would  be  needed  to  secure  the  seas  for  the 
traditional  purposes  of  conveyance  and  projection  of  force  ashore. 
During  these  years  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have  a  high-seas  fleet 
comparable  to  that  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  However,  it  had  sufficient 
short-range  forces,  especially  submarines,  to  cause  concern.  More- 
over, because  it  was  anticipated  that  the  major  battle  for  control 
of  the  seas  would  take  place  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  European 
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coastal  waters,  the  United  States  realized  that  some  measure  of 
allied  cooperation  would  be  necessary  to  the  maritime  sphere. 

Cooperation  between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  other  Western  navies 
had  not  ended  with  the  war,  but  had  in  fact  picked  up  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Cold  War.  In  1947  and  1948,  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Royal 
Navy  (RN)  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  (RCN)  began  discussions 
on  future  wartime  coordination.  Initial  meetings  aimed  at  a  "closer 
standardization  in  the  field  of  planning,  operations,  and  logistics." 
In  April  1948,  naval  chiefs  of  the  three  countries  met  to  coordinate 
planning  in  the  event  of  war  in  Europe.11 

With  the  creation  of  Nato  in  1949,  allied  maritime  coopera- 
tion assumed  a  more  formal  and  directed  structure.  The  Medium 
Term  Defense  Plan,  which  Nato's  Military  Committee  had  ac- 
cepted as  the  basic  strategy,  referred  to  the  need  to  maintain 
control  of  the  sea  lines  of  communications,  especially  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Concern  with  security  of  shipping  was  tied  to 
the  nature  of  the  overall  plan  which  envisioned  a  conventional 
and  nuclear  campaign  in  Europe,  one  that  would  require  the  use 
of  sea-based  power  projection  and  reinforcement  shipping. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Regional  Plan- 
ning Group  took  place  in  October  1949.  Present  were  representa- 
tives of  the  navies  and  other  services  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.12 

In  the  late  fall  of  1949,  there  was  as  yet  no  increase  in  the 
American  standing  forces  in  Europe,  nor  was  there  a  unified 
command.  The  decision  to  create  a  standing  army  in  Europe, 
which  followed  directly  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 
increased  the  importance  of  security  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
consequent  need  for  more  maritime  forces  there,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  unified  allied  navy  command.  In  other  words,  the  crucial 
element  in  the  evolution  of  Nato's  naval  posture  was  not  so  much 
acceptance  of  sea  power  as  it  was  acceptance  of  the  recognition 
of  the  continuing  importance  of  land-power,  forces  dedicated  to 
holding  the  line  in  Europe  as  far  to  the  east  as  possible.  For  if 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  (SACEUR)  was  to  ac- 
complish his  mission  of  holding  as  far  to  the  east  as  possible,  "his 
lines  of  communication  through  the  North  Atlantic  and  his  right 
flank  in  the  Mediterranean  must  be  secure."13  The  command  ar- 
rangements had  to  "satisfy  the  requirements  for  active  support" 
of  SACEUR.14 
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The  creation  of  the  position  of  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlan- 
tic became  entwined  in  the  Anglo-American  controversy  over  which 
country  was  to  supply  the  admiral  for  this  post.  The  United  States 
wanted  a  single  commander  in  the  Atlantic  and  had  the  support  of 
other  allies  who  insisted  that  it  be  an  American  officer.  Eventually 
the  British  gave  way,  but  in  compensation  received  the  position  of 
Commander  in  Chief  Allied  Forces  Mediterranean  (CINCAFMED), 
a  subordinate  command  to  SACEUR.  A  British  admiral  was  also 
made  Commander  in  Chief  Channel  (CINCCHAN),  a  command  on 
par  with  SACEUR  and  SACLANT. 

Once  appointed,  the  first  SACLANT,  Admiral  Lynde  McCormick, 
USN,  set  about  drawing  up  a  coordinated  allied  maritime  strat- 
egy and  persuading  Nato  governments  to  allocate  more  resources 
to  their  navies.  In  his  report  to  Nato's  Permanent  National  Repre- 
sentative in  May  1952,  McCormick  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  were  thinking  solely  in  "mathematical  terms"  with  regard  to 
the  Alliance's  naval  needs.  It  was  wrong  to  calculate  those  needs  by 
comparing  Nato  naval  forces  with  those  of  potential  enemies.  Re- 
quirements would  be  based  upon  the  "magnitude  and  diversity  of 
the  maritime  task  we  must  successfully  perform  in  order  to  bring 
victory.  Some  of  our  most  essential  tasks  would  be  in  support  of  the 
land  battle."15 

The  lukewarm  support  that  SACLANT  received  from  some  Euro- 
pean nations  was  not  surprising.  They  were  only  then  just  beginning 
to  rebuild  their  navies.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  Navy's  analysis  indicat- 
ed that  for  at  least  the  next  few  years  the  smaller  European  powers 
could  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to  naval  defense  significantly  be- 
yond their  coastal  waters.  In  July  1952,  the  Director  of  the  General 
Planning  Group  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  issued 
a  report  to  the  Deputy  CNO  (operations)  on  Nato  naval  readiness. 
It  was  a  forecast  of  available  forces  for  a  D-day  sometime  in  1953. 
In  the  realm  of  major  combatants  (carriers,  battleships,  destroyers, 
submarines),  80  percent  of  the  Nato  effort  would  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  alone,  and  more  than  90  percent  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Britain.  The  only  available  amphibious  forces  would 
be  the  two  American  Marine  divisions  and  their  ships  assigned  to 
CINCLANT.  "It  follows,  therefore,"  the  director  concluded,  "that  the 
status  of  reserves  for  the  few  major  combatants  in  the  other  eight 
Nato  navies  is  relatively  unimportant."  However,  in  terms  of  coastal 
escort  and  coastal  and  inshore  minesweeping,  "the  contribution  of  the 
eight  is  much  more  significant  than  of  the  three  larger  navies."  He 
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believed  that  it  was  less  important  that  the  Dutch  submarines  be 
provided  with  one  or  more  refills  of  torpedoes  "than  that  the  Dutch 
mine  and  patrol  craft  be  able  to  continue  their  assigned  task  in  phase 
with  war  plans."16 

In  the  fall  of  1952,  Nato  held  its  first  major  naval  exercise,  Main- 
brace.  Conducted  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  under  the  joint  command 
of  SACLANT  and  SACEUR,  the  exercise  involved  160  allied  ships  of 
all  types,  including  9  carriers  and  36  destroyers  of  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
well  as  Canadian  destroyers  and  the  Canadian  carrier,  Magnificent 
The  purpose  of  the  exercise  was  to  test  SACLANT's  ability  to  "provide 
northern  flank  support  for  a  European  land  battle."17  The  assumption 
was  that  Germany  had  been  overrun  and  that  the  Soviet  forces  were 
moving  into  Denmark  and  Northern  Norway.  Thus,  in  addition  to  its 
practical  importance  in  terms  of  affording  the  opportunity  to  test  ca- 
pabilities and  allied  cooperation,  this  first  exercise  had  an  important 
political  purpose.  It  was  partially  conceived  to  "reassure  the  Scandi- 
navian signatories  [Norway  and  Denmark]  that  their  countries  could 
be  defended  in  the  event  of  war."18 

In  subsequent  years,  SACLANT  refined  his  plans  and  coopera- 
tive arrangements.  Similar  steps  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  CINCAFMED.  Excluded  from  CINCAFMED's  operational 
control,  but  dedicated  to  SACEUR  (through  CINCSOUTH),  was  the 
powerful  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  which  became  the  backbone  of  the  allied 
maritime  posture  in  southern  Europe.  Also  subordinate  to  SACEUR 
were  several  commands  which  organized  naval  forces  such  as  the 
Baltic  Approaches  Command  (BALTAP). 

For  the  U.S.  Navy,  Europe  was  only  one  of  an  array  of  commit- 
ments which  Washington  had  assumed  in  the  interests  of  contain- 
ment. In  the  Pacific  there  was  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (SEATO),  and  the  Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States 
(ANZUS)  Pact,  as  well  as  security  commitments  to  Korea,  Japan 
and  Taiwan.  In  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  provided  sup- 
port to  the  Baghdad  Pact  countries  and  later  to  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  (CENTO).  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  was  con- 
tinued security  cooperation  through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS),  and  various  inter-American  defense  arrangements. 
As  transoceanic  commitments,  all  these  obligations  relied  heavily 
upon  the  navy  for  strategic  and  political  credibility.  It  was  these, 
commitments  that  provided  the  context  for  Richard  Colbert's  efforts 
to  enhance  that  credibility  by  fostering  closer  ties  with  the  navies  of 
the  countries  involved. 
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As  aide  to  CINCNELM  between  1948  and  1950,  Richard  Colbert 
witnessed  close-hand  the  establishment  of  a  new  collective  defense 
order  based  upon  American  military  power.  CINCNELM's  area 
of  responsibility  was  extended  during  these  years  to  include  the 
western  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  a  point  south  of  Cey- 
lon to  a  point  on  the  east  at  the  international  boundary  between 
Burma  and  India.  This  change  had  been  made  "in  order  that  CINC- 
NELM's area  of  command  would  more  closely  parallel  the  British 
Royal  Navy  area  of  command."  Within  this  area  CINCNELM  was 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  preparing  plans  on  the  theater  level 
for  implementation  as  directed  by  the  JCS.  Forces  under  his  com- 
mand also  assisted  the  United  Nations  operations  in  Palestine.  Im- 
portant for  Colbert  in  terms  of  his  subsequent  career,  CINCNELM 
also  undertook  visits  to  friendly  ports  from  Norway  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  order  to  promote  good  will.19 

After  briefly  accompanying  Admiral  Richard  L.  Conolly  to  the 
Naval  War  College,  Colbert  went  to  work  in  the  Political-Military 
Affairs  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Here 
he  was  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  Nato  naval  commands. 
He  was  already  gaining  a  reputation  as  someone  familiar  with  al- 
lied problems,  able  to  deal  with  foreign  governments.  When  the 
CNO,  Admiral  Forrest  Sherman,  went  to  negotiate  with  General 
Francisco  Franco  of  Spain  for  U.S.  bases,  he  requested  that  Richard 
Colbert  accompany  him. 

From  a  strategic  point  of  view  there  was  little  question  about  the 
need  for  facilities  in  Spain.  Although  that  country  was  not  part  of 
Nato,  the  United  States  considered  bases  there  to  be  essential  for 
meeting  its  Nato  commitments,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean. 
However,  some  other  allies,  mainly  France  and  Britain,  had  raised 
questions  about  the  appropriateness  of  dealing  with  a  fascist  gov- 
ernment. They  had  complained  to  Washington  that  U.S.  support 
for  Franco,  even  if  justified  on  Nato  grounds,  would  cause  them 
public  relations  problems.  It  was  not  all  a  question  of  morality  and 
public  relations.  Some  Nato  allies  were  worried  that  by  entering 
into  military  relations  with  Spain  the  Americans  were  implicitly 
suggesting  that  they  might,  in  the  event  of  war,  try  to  defend  Eu- 
rope from  behind  the  Pyrenees.  There  was  also  the  concern  that 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  Spain  would  mean  less  for  the  West 
European  allies.20 
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When  Sherman  selected  Colbert  to  accompany  him  to  Spain,  the 
young  commander  did  not  know  how  important  his  role  would  be. 
Admiral  Sherman  died  in  Italy  just  after  his  meeting  with  Franco. 
He  had  confided  in  Colbert  on  his  negotiations,  and  thus  it  was 
Colbert  who  briefed  CNO's  office  and  other  agencies  on  what  had 
taken  place  in  those  talks. 

Being  so  closely  associated  with  the  inter-allied  negotiations 
of  this  period,  including  the  Spanish  base  issue,  Richard  Colbert 
was  exposed  to  the  great  potential  for  allied  cooperation  as  well 
as  to  the  great  potential  for  disharmony  amongst  the  allies.  From 
a  professional  naval  point  of  view,  there  was  a  common  threat 
which  could  be  met  only  by  common  action.  For  all  its  faults, 
Nato  had  succeeded  in  binding  together  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  the  Europeans  in  cohesive  organization.  The  establish- 
ment of  combined  commands  in  peacetime,  involving  so  many 
nations,  was  unprecedented.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  of  Nato  that  political  disagreements  could 
intrude  upon  military  cooperation  regardless  of  close  bilateral 
ties  with  the  United  States. 

While  some  American  statesmen  and  senior  officers  became 
exasperated  with  the  complaining  and  bickering  amongst  allies, 
Colbert  seemed  to  adopt  a  more  sympathetic  approach,  one  that 
would  in  later  years  earn  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  for- 
eign naval  leaders.  In  his  view,  it  was  important  for  the  United 
States  to  see  its  allies  less  as  clients,  dependent  upon  America 
for  their  security,  and  more  as  partners  in  a  common  cause.  One 
area  of  particular  concern  to  the  allies  was  the  question  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  use.  While  basing  their  security  upon  the  American 
nuclear  arsenal,  the  allies  were  anxious  that  the  United  States 
not  adopt  a  wholly  unilateralist  approach  to  nuclear  weapons 
use,  especially  when  it  might  involve  their  own  territory.  In  1954, 
while  serving  as  executive  officer  of  the  cruiser  U.S.S.  Albany, 
then-Commander  Colbert  wrote  to  a  friend  that  the  question  was 
"not  as  easy  as  a  lot  of  people,  including  a  lot  of  Air  Force  people, 
would  like  to  think": 

We  are  either  in  a  deal  with  our  allies  where  we  all  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  such  a  decision,  especially  wherein  we  would  be 
utilizing  bases  in  their  sovereign  territory  to  stage  atomic  attacks 
with  all  the  possibility  of  retaliation  on  them,  or  we  are  going  to  act 
impetuously  on  our  own  and  sacrifice  the  unity  with  our  allies.21 
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Another  problem,  which  became  apparent  during  the  Spanish 
negotiations,  was  that  in  the  interest  of  defending  democracy,  the 
United  States  would  often  ally  itself  with  undemocratic  regimes. 
In  the  case  of  Spain,  but  especially  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America,  the  "free  world"  included  countries  whose  regimes 
were  anything  but  free.  A  staunch  anticommunist,  Colbert  never 
seemed  to  dwell  on  this  dilemma,  which  for  others  complicated 
American  foreign  policy.  As  a  Cold  War  naval  officer,  his  first  con- 
cern was  for  how  sea  power  could  contribute  to  the  containment  of 
communism.  Those  navies  who  were  prepared  to  join  with  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  this  task  deserved,  therefore,  special  attention  irrespec- 
tive of  the  politics  of  their  particular  countries. 


II 


The  Naval  Command  Course 


The  Education  of  "Free  World"  Naval  Officers 


WHILE  WORKING  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Colbert  was  directed  by  Rear  Admiral  Ber- 
nard L.  Austin  to  undertake  a  study  of  how  the  educational  fa- 
cilities of  the  U.S.  Navy  might  contribute  to  strengthening  ties 
amongst  the  free  world  navies.22  One  way  to  have  achieved  this 
objective  might  have  been  to  admit  foreign  officers  to  regular 
courses  at  U.S.  Navy  educational  establishments.  However,  as 
Austin  later  recalled,  foreign  officers  could  not  be  admitted  to 
advanced  U.S.  naval  courses  "without  reducing  the  level  of  in- 
telligence and  classification."  Under  Austin's  direction,  Richard 
Colbert  was  given  the  task  of  setting  out  the  requirements  and 
content  for  a  course  designed  specifically  for  foreign  officers.23 

While  the  navy  considered  the  idea  for  the  course,  Colbert  re- 
turned to  sea  duty  in  July  1953.  Two  years  later  he  reported  to 
the  War  College  in  Newport  as  a  student  for  a  year  of  courses 
on  naval  warfare.  At  that  time  the  President  of  the  College  was 
former  SACLANT  Lynde  McCormick,  who,  because  of  his  expe- 
rience as  an  allied  commander,  was  particularly  interested  in 
establishing  a  course  for  senior  allied  naval  officers.  Also  very 
much  interested  was  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Arleigh 
Burke.  With  Burke's  support,  McCormick  directed  Colbert  to 
put  together  a  study  group  to  design  a  course  for  senior  offi- 
cers. While  working  on  the  course,  Colbert  "hitched"  a  ride  with 
Burke  to  England,  which  enabled  him  to  discuss  the  course  with 
the  CNO.  Later,  Colbert  thanked  Burke  for  the  ride  and  noted 
that:  "I  believe  I  know  now  more  clearly  and  explicitly  the  goals 
you  want  us  to  strive  for."24 
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In  August  1956  the  Naval  Command  Course  for  senior  foreign 
officers  was  established  at  the  Naval  War  College.  The  one-year 
course  was  intended  to  "assist  specially  selected  senior  free  world 
naval  officers  to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  command  responsi- 
bilities within  their  own  navies  and  to  familiarize  them  with  U.S. 
Navy  methods,  practices  and  doctrines."25  Navies  from  twenty-three 
countries  accepted  Burke's  invitation  to  send  officers  to  the  NCC. 
The  CNO  selected  Captain  Richard  Colbert  as  the  first  director. 

The  composition  of  the  first  class  reflected  the  global  security  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  during  the  Cold  War.  Of  twenty-three 
students,  eight  came  from  Nato  nations,  nine  from  Latin  America 
(including  Cuba),  and  one  each  from  Spain,  Japan,  Korea,  Thailand, 
China  and  the  Philippines.  In  the  second  class  there  were  nine  stu- 
dents from  Nato  navies,  eight  from  Latin  America,  and  five  from 
East  Asia,  as  well  as  officers  from  Sweden,  Iran  and  Pakistan. 

Foreign  officers  had  visited  the  War  College  to  observe  war 
games  and  other  activities  as  early  as  1894.  The  goals  of  the  NCC 
went  beyond  exposing  a  few  foreign  officers  to  the  U.S.  Navy's  edu- 
cational methods;  its  intention  was  to  instruct  a  new  generation  of 
naval  officers  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  collective  defense.  The 
course  work  covered  the  ocean  environment,  naval  operations  and 
planning  of  joint  exercises.  In  addition  to  regular  classes,  each  stu- 
dent was  required  to  research  and  personally  present  two  papers, 
one  of  which  was  a  briefing  on  the  roles  of  his  own  navy.  The  latter 
paper  was  particularly  important  since  it  exposed  all  the  students 
to  the  roles  of  navies  other  than  the  U.S.  Navy.  An  example  of  such 
a  paper  was  that  of  Gert  Jeschonnek  from  the  newly  established 
Navy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Jeschonnek  wrote  on, 
"The  German  Navy  Within  the  NATO  Defense  System  of  West- 
ern Europe."  The  paper  not  only  explained  the  role  of  the  Ger- 
man navy  within  Nato,  but  also  explained  the  role  of  sea  power 
within  the  larger  strategic  context.  The  reports  on  their  respective 
navies  done  by  the  students  were  made  available  to  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  which  often  found  them  to  "con- 
tain useful  background  information  which  in  the  past  has  not  been 
available."26 

The  education  of  these  foreign  officers  extended  well  beyond  the 
naval  sphere.  In  addition  to  being  instructed  in  U.S.  Navy  doc- 
trines and  methods,  the  officers  were  also  exposed  to  those  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force.  They  visited  a  number  of  installations, 
including  the  headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the 
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North  American  Air  Defense  Command.  They  were  also  taken  to 
the  Pentagon  and  various  training  facilities. 

Another  objective  of  the  course  was  to  familiarize  foreign  offi- 
cers with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  how  it  works  and 
what  its  foreign  and  domestic  policies  are.  This  was  not  to  be  an 
exercise  in  propaganda,  as  some  White  House  officials  had  ap- 
parently preferred.  Rather,  it  was  intended  to  expose  the  foreign 
officer  to  the  American  position  so  that  he  might  return  to  his 
country  with  a  better  appreciation  of  how  and  why  the  United 
States  adopts  the  positions  it  does.27 

Important  emphasis  was  also  placed  on  showing  the  officers 
the  nature  of  the  American  economy,  its  culture  and  its  people. 
Thus,  as  they  toured  military  installations,  the  classes  visited 
such  places  as  a  General  Motors  factory,  Wall  Street,  and  Disney- 
land.* One  foreign  officer  wrote  to  Colbert  about  his  impressions 
of  the  United  States: 

Within  a  few  days,  I'll  leave  this  country  bringing  with  me  a  large  bag 
full  of  dear  memories  and  very  interesting  experiences.  During  the 
recent  year  spent  in  the  U.S.  which  I  know  now  pretty  well,  I  admired 
many  beautiful  places,  colossal  industries,  huge  military  organiza- 
tions, powerful  weapons.  However,  the  most  precious  portion  of  my 
bag  is  made  of  the  feelings  which  stem  from  my  contact  with  the  won- 
derful people  of  America.  I  consider  the  human  factor  by  far  the  most 
significantive  [sic]  of  a  nation. 

I  love  the  Americans  for  their  nature,  generous,  idealistic,  openheart- 
ed  without  complexities,  for  their  mental  and  psychological  attitude, 
always  ready  to  offer  their  richest  gift  of  friendship  and  to  consider 
other  people  friends  until  otherwise  proved;  for  their  sense  of  social 
responsibility  and  the  rooted  belief  in  the  ideals  they  preach  and  for 
which  they  are  ready  to  accept  any  sacrifice.28 


*Some  of  the  NCC  visits  were  not  appreciated  by  the  wives  of  the  officers.  When  he 
was  President  of  the  War  College,  Colbert  received  the  following  note:  "Are  the  trips 
of  the  NCC  study  trips  or  should  we  call  them  degeneration  trips?  You  have  taken  our 
husbands  to  the  Play  Boy  club  and  other  places  of  the  same  kind  along  these  trips  [sic) 
which  are  not  casually  places  for  married  men.  In  serious  navies  like  France,  Italy, 
United  Kingdom,  Spain,  etc.,  which  also  receive  every  year  foreign  students,  they  spend 
their  time  more  useful  [sicl  ....  As  wives  we  feel  disappointed.  We  hope  that  next  year 
you'll  command  this  course  with  more  respect  toward  the  families." 

Letter  to  Colbert  [undated],  CP,  Series  I,  Folder  379,  Container  20. 
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It  was  the  hope  of  Colbert  and  others  associated  with  the  NCC 
that  the  students  would  take  away  not  only  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  of  themselves  as  naval  officers.  There 
was  a  highly  personal  aspect  to  the  goals  of  the  NCC.  The  countries 
who  sent  officers  to  the  NCC  were  generally  friendly  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  not  necessarily  amongst  themselves.  It  was  hoped, 
therefore,  that  in  some  small  way  the  NCC  would  help  promote  in- 
ternational understanding.  At  the  college,  Greek  and  Turkish  offi- 
cers worked  together,  as  did  Indian  and  Pakistani  officers.  Admiral 
Austin  recalls  two  officers  sitting  side  by  side  at  a  function  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  respective  countries  engaged  in  a  crisis.29 
To  a  certain  extent,  Colbert  and  those  who  came  after  him  believed 
that  the  professionalism  of  arms  constituted  a  binding  tie  somewhat 
removed  from  politics  and  that  this  tie  could  foster  greater  interna- 
tional understanding.  It  was  the  kind  of  idealism  which,  ironically, 
is  often  expressed  by  antimilitary  groups:  the  idea  that  only  if  peo- 
ples from  different  countries  could  get  to  know  one  another  better, 
international  issues  could  be  solved.  This  notion,  that  just  by  taking 
a  course  together  a  handful  of  naval  officers  could  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  international  politics,  seemed  altogether  wishful  and  naive. 
These  men  were  there,  after  all,  to  learn  how  to  better  command 
their  naval  forces  against  their  enemies,  be  it  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
Colbert  and  the  U.S.  Navy  believed,  or  the  countries  of  their  fellow 
students. 

There  was,  however,  a  practical  aspect  to  fostering  personal  ties 
amongst  various  allied  naval  officers.  As  expressed  by  Admiral 
David  L.  MacDonald,  USN,  when,  as  CNO,  he  addressed  the  NCC: 
"The  most  important  part  of  being  together  here  in  Newport  lies  in 
your  getting  to  know  one  another.  ...  As  I  travel  about  the  world 
and  meet  and  work  with  other  Chiefs  of  navies,  it  is  much  easier 
for  me  in  those  cases  where  I  have  known  my  counterparts."30  From 
this  standpoint,  the  personal  factor  cannot  be  totally  discounted  as 
impractical  idealism.  The  NCC  students  were  no  ordinary  group  of 
officers.  They  came  from  countries  already  friendly  with  the  United 
States  and  were  selected  by  their  navies  because  of  their  promise 
and  potential.  Indeed,  attending  the  NCC  was  often  an  important 
step  toward  higher  posts.  Over  the  years,  graduates  of  the  NCC  as- 
sumed senior  flag  positions  in  their  navies,  a  high  proportion  even- 
tually becoming  chiefs  of  naval  operations.  From  the  first  two  NCC 
classes,  six  became  CNOs  and  sixty  percent  of  the  first  seven  classes 
went  on  to  hold  flag  rank.  By  1984,  out  of  62  friendly  foreign  navies,. 
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nearly  a  third,  19,  were  headed  by  graduates  of  the  NCC.  As  Colbert 
once  wrote:  "In  effect,  we  have  an  elite  international  naval  frater- 
nity which  could  mean  much  to  our  navies  of  the  free  world  in  the 
years  ahead."31 

Graduates  of  the  NCC  did  indeed  seem  to  form  a  select,  highly 
placed  international  alumni,  meeting  again  and  again  in  bination- 
al  and  multinational  circumstances.  To  the  extent  that  these  men 
knew  one  another  and  knew  the  United  States,  the  basis  for  in- 
ternational naval  cooperation  was  improved.  Yet,  it  could  also  be 
argued  that  as  the  NCC  graduates  rose  in  ranks  of  their  respective 
navies,  their  perspectives  would  become  even  more  national  as  they 
took  part  in  international  naval  cooperation.  As  senior  officers,  and 
especially  as  CNOs,  they  would  become  increasingly  responsible  for 
the  good  of  their  own  country.  Moreover,  no  matter  how  high  they 
rose,  NCC  graduates  would  be  operating  under  political  direction. 
The  higher  they  went,  the  more  likely  it  was  that  they  would  be 
subjected  to  and  have  to  take  into  account  the  policies  of  political 
superiors,  policies  which  might  be  at  odds  with  closer  naval  coopera- 
tion. This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  NCC  had  no  impact  as  a  result 
of  the  personal  ties  it  fostered,  only  to  point  out  the  limits  of  an  "in- 
ternational naval  fraternity." 

As  someone  already  familiar  with  international  relations,  Rich- 
ard Colbert  appreciated  such  limits.  At  the  same  time,  his  strong 
belief  in  the  potential  impact  of  the  NCC  was  no  doubt  biased  by 
his  own  experience.  The  NCC  directorship,  combined  with  his  ear- 
ly activities  in  allied  relations,  led  to  lifelong  personal  friendships 
which  extended  into  the  professional  sphere.  As  he  rose  in  rank  and 
assumed  various  U.S.  Navy  and  allied  posts,  he  encountered  mem- 
bers of  the  first  two  NCC  classes,  men  such  as  Christer  Kierkegaard 
of  the  Royal  Swedish  Navy,  Gert  Jeschonnek,  Giuseppe  Pighini  of 
the  Italian  Navy  and  Shams  Safavi  of  the  Iranian  Navy,  men  who 
maintained  continual  contact  with  Colbert  as  they  assumed  more 
responsible  posts. 

For  Colbert,  the  ties  of  friendship  that  grew  out  of  the  NCC  were 
important  well  beyond  any  professional  interest.  One  incident  which 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  depths  of  his  sentiment  towards  his  inter- 
national friends  took  place  just  after  he  had  left  the  War  College 
to  return  to  Washington.  There  had  been  two  Cuban  officers  in  the 
NCC  while  Colbert  was  director.  In  1959,  while  he  was  serving  in 
the  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate  of  the  JCS,  Colbert  learned  that 
both  had  been  arrested  by  the  Castro  government.  One  had  been 
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released,  but  the  fate  of  the  other,  Humberto  Cancio,  was  still  un- 
clear. Cancio  had  been  serving  on  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board, 
but  had  returned  to  Cuba  in  December  1958  (storing  his  household 
belongings  in  Colbert's  basement).  He  was  subsequently  charged 
and  brought  to  trial  for  "conspiracy  against  the  form  of  government." 
Colbert  wrote  to  the  U.S.  Naval  attache  in  Havana  asking  if  he  could 
clarify  the  conflicting  stories  about  Cancio,  whether,  although  ini- 
tially acquitted,  he  was  facing  new  prosecution.  "Commander  Can- 
cio," Colbert's  letter  concluded,  "is  a  very  close  friend  and  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about  his  and  his  family's  welfare.  Any  informa- 
tion would  be  greatly  appreciated."32  Eventually  Cancio  came  to  the 
United  States  and  with  Colbert's  help  found  employment. 

Over  the  years,  Colbert  tried  to  keep  in  contact  with  all  the  stu- 
dents in  those  first  two  NCC  classes  and  urged  directors  who  came 
after  him  to  do  the  same.  The  personal  letters  Colbert  received,  in 
turn,  not  only  chart  the  career  advancements  of  NCC  graduates,  but 
contain  assessments  of  the  global  naval  situation  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  foreign  officers.  For  example,  Colbert's  exchanges  with 
Kierkegaard  of  the  Swedish  Navy  cover  the  growing  Soviet  naval 
power  in  the  North  and  its  implications  for  the  West.  Other  letters, 
especially  those  from  Latin  America,  reveal  the  often  tenuous  posi- 
tion of  senior  naval  officers.  Some  were  to  rise  because  of  the  large 
political  role  which  the  military  played  in  those  countries,  while  oth- 
ers would  fall  victim  to  shifting  political  fortunes.  On  one  occasion, 
a  former  NCC  graduate,  forced  to  flee  his  Latin  American  country, 
appealed  to  Colbert  for  a  job  in  the  United  States.33 

Building  on  the  NCC  Philosophy 

Richard  Colbert's  involvement  in  the  establishment  and  early  di- 
rection of  the  Naval  Command  Course  for  senior  naval  officers  con- 
vinced him  that  the  philosophy  behind  the  course  could,  and  indeed 
should,  be  applied  more  widely.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  view 
by  Admiral  Burke,  who  had  urged  Colbert  to  "think  of  every  way 
we  of  the  Navy  could  bolster  our  U.S.  national  position  throughout 
the  world,  especially  in  Latin  America."34  Burke  doubted  whether 
the  army  or  the  air  force  would  be  capable  of  establishing  courses 
similar  to  the  NCC.  The  navy  "had  the  touch  on  how  to  handle  these 
foreign  officers,"  whereas  the  other  services  would  "approach  the 
problem  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop."35  As  Colbert  would  later  re- 
call, the  CNO  had  sent  him  to  Allen  Dulles,  Director  of  the  Central 
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Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  with  a  "blank  check"  to  discuss  his  ideas 
about  the  education  of  foreign  officers  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
Colbert's  ideas  for  building  upon  the  NCC  was  the  establishment 
of  an  Inter- American  Staff  College  for  lieutenant  commanders  and 
commanders  at  the  U.S.  naval  base  in  Trinidad.36 

When  he  left  the  War  College  in  1958  to  assume  a  post  on  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Colbert  worked  hard  to  get  his 
ideas  implemented.  One  project  was  accepted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  a  joint  international  course  at  the  National  War  College 
in  Washington,  which  would  be  open  to  foreign  army  and  air  force 
as  well  as  naval  officers.  Plans  for  the  establishment  of  this  course 
were  well  underway  when  Colbert  returned  to  sea  duty  in  1960,  and 
he  kept  close  watch  on  developments.  He  was  especially  concerned 
that,  given  its  "touch"  for  this  kind  of  international  education,  the 
navy  be  "well  represented  on  the  staff  of  the  new  course"  and  that  a 
navy  man  be  given  the  post  of  deputy  commander  of  the  college  in 
charge  of  the  course.37 

However,  with  the  coming  into  office  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion there  was  a  change  in  attitude  at  the  State  Department  to- 
wards the  joint  international  course  at  the  National  War  College, 
and  it  was  never  established.  Reporting  on  the  demise  of  the  idea, 
a  fellow  officer  wrote  Colbert  that:  "It  seems  that  the  New  Frontier 
lads  concluded  that  this  course  would  conflict  with  their  concept 
that  courses  of  this  type  should  be  established  on  a  regional  basis."38 
There  was  already  a  Nato  Defense  College  and  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Inter- American  Defense  College  in  Washington. 


Ill 


The  State  Department 


ALTHOUGH  IT  HAD  rejected  his  idea  for  an  international 
course  modeled  on  the  NCC,  the  Kennedy  administration's 
State  Department  was  not  entirely  predisposed  to  overlook  the 
contribution  which  military  men  with  wide  experience  in  allied 
relations  could  make  to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  director  of  State's 
Policy  Planning  Council,  Walt  W.  Rostow,  was  anxious  to  get  top 
people  for  the  military  slots  on  the  council.  As  John  B.  Hatten- 
dorf  observed,  Rostow  was  looking  for  "real  Rhodes  Scholarship 
type  of  thinking."39 

Colbert  believed  he  had  what  Rostow  was  looking  for  and  he 
applied  for  a  position  on  the  council.  He  was  advised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  that  taking  a  post  in  a  civilian  agency 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  career.  But,  this  was  a  new  era,  the 
way  to  flag  rank  did  not  necessarily  run  only  through  naval  ap- 
pointments. Civilian  leaders  wanted  good  military  people  to  advise 
them  and  would  ensure  that  such  positions  would  further,  rather 
than  block,  career  advancement  in  the  military  services.  One  ris- 
ing naval  officer  who  selected  this  route  against  the  advice  of  the 
Bureau  was  Captain  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  who  had  become  the  aide 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs (ISA)  Paul  H.  Nitze.  With  Zumwalt's  help,  and  after  meeting 
with  Rostow,  Colbert  was  posted  to  the  Policy  Planning  Council  in 
February  1963. 

While  at  State,  Colbert  worked  on  the  kinds  of  broad  range  is- 
sues and  planning  for  which  the  council  was  responsible.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself,  however,  by  working  on  those  which  most 
interested  him  and  upon  which  he  had  become  an  expert — allied 
relations.  In  its  security  commitments  around  the  world,  the  Unit- 
ed States  faced  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  having  a  superpower  allied  with  smaller  powers.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  see 
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their  allies  as  clients  and  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  rely  too  heavily 
upon  the  U.S.  security  guarantee.  It  was  a  situation  that  engen- 
dered resentment  on  both  sides. 

Colbert's  solution  was  to  establish  multinational  forces  wherein 
the  allies  would  play  a  major  role.  While  at  the  State  Department, 
he  had  been  involved  in  the  planning  for  the  establishment  of  an 
OAS  joint  command  in  the  Dominican  Republic  following  the  U.S. 
intervention  and  believed  that  the  experience  boded  well  for  a  more 
permanent  force.  Colbert  had  already  put  forth  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
American  military  force  (IAMF)  composed  of  army,  navy,  and  air 
force  units  from  seven  or  eight  Latin  American  countries  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  force  would  be  to  provide  for  a 
collective  OAS  response  to  regional  crises  and  also  to  serve  as  a  vis- 
ible political  symbol  of  hemispheric  solidarity.  Numbering  no  more 
than  seven  or  eight  thousand,  command  of  the  force  would  rotate 
and  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  contributing  governments.  U.S.  par- 
ticipation would  be  limited  to  "no  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  per- 
cent." As  Colbert  wrote  to  an  NCC  graduate  serving  in  the  Brazilian 
Navy:  "It  will  be  important  that  the  U.S.  not  be  any  more  than  just 
a  partner  in  the  project."  The  United  States  would  provide  training 
facilities  for  the  IAMF  at  its  Caribbean  bases,  with  only  a  few  for- 
eign officers  coming  to  the  United  States  "to  the  very  senior  school 
such  as  our  'favorite  course'  at  Newport."40 

Colbert  also  suggested  the  novel  idea  of  mixed  manning  and  com- 
mon ownership  of  ships  assigned  to  the  IAMF.  This  force  would  be 
tasked  with  surveillance  duties  and  available  for  peacekeeping. 
This  particular  aspect  of  his  proposal  did  not  go  far  either  at  State 
or  in  Latin  America.  After  obtaining  the  opinions  of  Latin  American 
officials,  including  NCC  graduates,  Colbert  came  to  the  "reluctant 
conclusion  that  the  original  concept  is  just  not  feasible  at  this  time." 
He  had,  in  his  own  words,  "set  my  sights  too  high."  The  aspect  of  the 
proposal  which  "everyone  shies  away  from  is  the  mixed-manning 
of  ships  and  common  ownership  of  ships."41  Notwithstanding  prob- 
lems with  the  original  concept,  Colbert's  proposals  for  some  kind 
of  joint  military  force  in  Latin  America  were  included  in  the  U.S. 
Background  Position  Papers  for  the  Fall  1965  meeting  of  the  OAS 
Council  of  Ministers. 

As  farfetched  as  the  mixed-manning,  joint  ownership  idea  seemed 
in  the  Latin  American  context,  it  became  a  major  U.S.  proposal  for 
resolving  one  of  Nato's  continuing  problems,  that  of  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  the  early  1950s  Colbert  had  recognized  the  fears 
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of  the  Europeans  about  unilateral  American  control.  Along  with 
others,  he  saw  the  proposed  multilateral  nuclear  force  (MLF)  as  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  Under  this  plan,  Polaris-type  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs),  would  be  placed  on  surface 
ships  manned  by  multinational  Nato  crews.  It  was  an  idea  very 
much  in  line  with  Colbert's  long-held  belief  that  American  security 
would  be  strengthened  if  the  allies  were  given  a  greater  role  in  the 
area  of  nuclear  weaponry.  He  found  that  his  foreign  colleagues  were 
supportive  of  the  plan.  It  was  reviewed  by  a  group  of  naval  officers 
from  eight  Nato  countries  who  gave  it  their  "full,  even  enthusiastic 
support."  As  he  wrote  the  Chief  of  the  Spanish  Naval  Staff  in  March 
1964:  "I  personally  strongly  believe  the  MLF  concept  is  sound  from 
both  a  political  as  well  as  military  viewpoint  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  Force  will  come  into  being  in  the  next  year  or  two."42 

Colbert  also  believed  that  there  should  be  more  structured  allied 
cooperation  in  those  areas  where  formal  arrangements  had  not  been 
established.  In  the  late  1970s,  the  question  of  "out  of  area"  secu- 
rity, especially  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  regions,  would 
come  to  the  fore.  Yet,  already,  in  1965  during  his  tenure  at  State, 
Colbert  was  working  on  proposals  for  greater  U.S. -U.K.  cooperation 
east  of  Suez.  He  was  concerned  about  the  growth  of  Chinese  nuclear 
capabilities  and  the  possibility  that  India  might  one  day  develop 
nuclear  weapons. 

Despite  his  widely  acknowledged  efforts,  none  of  these  proposals 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  multinational  forces.  In  the 
case  of  the  IAMF,  the  U.S.  government  was  reluctant  to  take  the 
initiative. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  with  the  Vietnam  War  underway,  Washing- 
ton was  not  predisposed  to  undertaking  a  new  set  of  commitments. 
Moreover,  while  there  was  support  for  such  a  force  amongst  the 
military  in  Latin  America,  the  mood  of  the  hemisphere  was  chang- 
ing with  regard  to  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  The 
Dominican  experience  had  not  in  fact  been  all  that  encouraging. 
When  President  Johnson  sought  retroactive  OAS  approval  for  his 
unilateral  intervention,  he  had  difficulty  getting  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary.  In  the  end,  the  OAS  did  send  an  inter-American 
force  to  join  the  U.S.  Marines,  and  a  couple  of  Argentine  and  Brazil- 
ian destroyers  arrived  after  the  intervention  was  over.  However,  it 
was  an  exercise  that  would  not  be  repeated.  The  Latin  American 
governments,  although  not  opposed  to  military  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  generally  drew  the  line  when  it  came  to  intervention 
into  domestic  affairs. 
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As  for  the  MLF — about  this  time,  the  U.S.  Navy  had  experiment- 
ed with  a  mixed-manned  destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Claude  V.  Ricketts, 
which  lasted  for  about  a  year.  But  the  MLF  proposal  was  mainly 
directed  towards  solving  a  set  of  political  rather  than  strategic  or 
tactical  problems.  Nato  was  under  considerable  strain  because  of 
France's  desire  to  chart  a  more  independent  course  and  because  of 
the  problems  associated  with  making  Germany  a  truly  equal  part- 
ner. The  politics  of  nuclear  weapons  was  also  a  factor.  But  here 
again,  it  seemed  as  if  Washington  was  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  task  of  finding  a  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems through  the  MLF.  President  Johnson  endorsed  the  MLF  idea 
in  June  1964,  but  subsequently  left  it  up  to  the  Europeans,  mainly 
the  British  and  the  Germans,  to  work  out  the  details.  This  proved 
impossible.  As  Seyom  Brown  records,  the  idea  was  "abandoned  and 
left  to  die"  from  presidential  neglect.  It  lingered  on  in  rhetoric  and 
within  the  group  at  the  State  Department  committed  to  the  MLF  to 
"...  keep  up  the  pretense  that  the  MLF  was  still  everyone's  hope  for 
holding  together  an  otherwise  crumbling  NATO."43 

Colbert  would  never  have  accepted  this  interpretation  of  the 
MLF's  failure.  Nor,  as  he  would  personally  demonstrate,  did  the 
demise  of  this  idea  foreclose  all  future  prospects  for  multinational 
forces  in  being.  However,  the  fate  of  the  IAMF  and  the  MLF  high- 
lights the  special  problems  with  such  ideas  when  they  emanate  from 
Americans.  No  one  was  more  sincere  in  his  belief  in  the  need  for 
true  partnership  with  allies,  nor  more  sensitive  to  the  perspective 
of  foreigners  than  was  Richard  Colbert.  At  the  same  time,  since  the 
ideas  for  greater  cooperation  were  his  ideas,  and  as  an  American 
officer  he  was  expected  to  act  firstly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  they  would  inevitably  be  viewed  as  American  proposals,  if 
not  by  foreign  military  leaders,  then  surely  by  their  governments. 
Right  or  wrong,  they  could  be  interpreted  as  just  another  way  in 
which  the  United  States  tried  to  get  its  allies  to  act  in  ways  more 
conducive  to  U.S.  interests. 

Colbert  had  no  illusions  in  this  regard.  While  his  many  and  varied 
suggestions  for  mixed-manned  fleets,  for  common  training  facilities 
and  even  for  a  "common  ship  repair  facility"  in  South  America  were 
based  upon  a  rare  optimism  about  allied  cooperation,  he  understood 
that  without  the  support  of  its  allies,  the  United  States  would  be 
wasting  its  time  proposing  more  cooperative  efforts.  As  he  wrote  to 
a  Latin  American  colleague  whose  government  had  shown  some  in- 
terest in  an  inter-American  naval  command  (IANC):  "The  one  thing 
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I  have  made  some  progress  on  is  a  general  willingness  here  to  move 
towards  closer  partnership  between  the  U.S.  and  Latin  American 
Military — but  only  if  there  is  a  desire  for  this  from  other  countries. 
How  we  might  achieve  this  is  not  to  be  at  U.S.  initiative — but  rather 
on  the  basis  of  initiatives  such  as  your  proposal  for  an  IANC."44 

U.S.  allied  relations  remained,  nevertheless,  a  serious  concern, 
and  Colbert's  efforts  while  on  the  Policy  Planning  Council  were 
recognized  as  having  contributed  to  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  fostering  closer  practical  ties  with  military  allies.  For 
those  efforts  he  received  the  Department  of  Defense  Joint  Service 
Commendation  Medal.  In  the  letter  recommending  the  award,  the 
Director  of  the  Council  noted  that  as  a  result  of  Colbert's  efforts, 
"national  security  policy  requirements,  including  those  of  the  high- 
est importance  which  might  otherwise  have  been  neglected,  were 
met  promptly  and  effectively.  ...  In  bringing  to  bear  his  rare  experi- 
ence and  technical  skills  within  the  Department  of  State,"  the  let- 
ter concluded,  "he  not  merely  made  major  contribution  of  substance 
but,  through  his  experience  and  foresight,  his  grace  and  tact  dem- 
onstrated and  validated  the  concept  of  having  military  men  serve  as 
regular  members  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council."45 

In  a  published  article,  Colbert  and  the  other  military  officer  who 
served  on  the  council  with  him,  Colonel  Robert  N.  Ginsburgh,  USAF, 
stressed  the  benefits  for  military  men  that  came  from  such  service. 
Aside  from  the  broadening  of  perspective,  working  on  the  council 
reaffirms  "the  dedicated  military  officers'  unuttered  creed.  It  is  not, 
he  knows,  the  man  that  is  important,  nor  is  it  the  idea,  nor  the  mili- 
tary service,  or  branch  of  government,  nor  the  government  itself.  It 
is  only  the  Republic  and  its  perpetuation  that  really  matter."46 

The  navy  also  recognized  the  importance  of  his  work.  Richard 
Colbert  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  midway  through 
his  two-year  stint  at  the  State  Department.  He  returned  to  naval 
command,  only  to  shortly  assume  a  position  in  which  he  could  pro- 
mote the  allied  unity  he  so  highly  valued. 


IV 


The  SACLANT  Years 


WORKING  WITH  THE  SACLANT  staff,"  Rear  Admiral  Col- 
bert wrote  the  NCC  alumni  in  January  1967,  "is  in  some 
ways  like  going  home  to  the  NCC.  We  have  nine  nations  represent- 
ed on  the  staff  and  the  camaraderie  and  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
thinking  is  much  like  our  days  in  Newport."47  He  had  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic,  Admiral  Thomas 
H.  Moorer,  in  June  1966  after  having  served  one  year  as  command- 
er of  a  cruiser-destroyer  flotilla.  He  held  the  position  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Policy,  Plans  and 
Operations  until  August  1968.  In  August  1971,  after  three  years 
as  president  of  the  Naval  War  College,  he  returned  to  Norfolk  to 
become  chief  of  staff  to  SACLANT. 

Apart  from  the  personal  satisfaction  of  working  with  many  of 
his  foreign  friends,  these  years  afforded  Colbert  the  opportunity 
to  put  into  practice  those  precepts  of  allied  cooperation  which 
he  had  so  forcefully  pursued  throughout  his  career.  Of  all  U.S. 
alliance  relationships,  Nato  was  the  most  conducive  to  Colbert's 
approach.  Here  was  a  multinational  security  arrangement  which 
had  already  achieved  a  measure  of  peacetime  coordination  and 
institutionalization  that  was  unprecedented.  The  major  allied 
commanders  had  allied  forces  dedicated  to  them  from  several 
nations,  although  they  remained  distinct  national  units.  The 
staffs  of  the  major  and  subordinate  commanders,  such  as  CINC- 
SOUTH  and  BALTAP,  were  integrated,  and  throughout  the  Alli- 
ance, multinational  exercises  directed  by  these  staffs  took  place 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

From  the  American  standpoint,  Nato  was  the  most  important 
"entangling"  alliance,  reflecting  the  Eurocentrist  view  of  postwar 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  While  it  would  always  be  a  "troubled  part- 
nership," the  level  of  comity  between  the  United  States  and  its 
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North  Atlantic  allies  was  not  duplicated  in  other  relationships, 
even  those  with  Latin  American  nations.  For  all  these  reasons, 
Nato  offered  Richard  Colbert  the  best  forum  in  which  to  further 
expand  allied  naval  cooperation. 

What  stood  in  the  way  of  expanding  allied  naval  cooperation 
was  the  tendency  not  to  regard  Nato  as  a  maritime  alliance,  one 
in  which  maritime  strategy  was  an  important  element  of  the 
overall  strategic  posture.  In  a  certain  sense  this  was  the  result 
of  the  unquestioned  margin  of  maritime  superiority  which  Nato 
held  during  most  of  the  Cold  War.  Because  the  United  States 
also  had  an  acknowledged  lead  in  nuclear  weapons  and  a  strate- 
gic doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  commensurate  with  this  supe- 
riority, the  lead  in  maritime  forces  was  not  considered  to  be  an 
especially  important  part  of  the  conventional  and  nuclear  bal- 
ance. This  applied  particularly  to  maritime  forces  whose  tasks 
were  to  secure  the  use  of  the  seas  for  reinforcement  and  resupply 
in  support  of  a  land-air  battle  on  the  European  mainland. 

The  Alliance  had  sought  to  raise  and  organize  its  collective 
maritime  forces,  creating  the  post  of  SACLANT  and  several  sub- 
ordinate naval  commands.  And  the  naval  strategy  of  the  early 
years  was  decidedly  one  of  forward  defense,  largely  because  of 
the  limited  reach  of  Soviet  sea  power  and  also  because  the  wa- 
ters near  the  European  mainland  would  be  most  important  in 
terms  of  directly  supporting  forces  ashore.  In  this  first  "mari- 
time strategy,"  the  United  States  would  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
forces,  but  it  was  also  looking  to  allies  to  supplement  its  navy, 
especially  in  the  area  of  ASW.  Yet,  expectations  of  protracted  sea 
control  battles  were  held  almost  exclusively  amongst  navy  men. 
The  seas  had  become  the  "forgotten  front." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  Union,  if  not  spectacularly,  then 
at  least  steadily,  built  up  its  maritime  forces.  Along  with  the 
United  States  it  placed  ballistic  missiles  on  submarines,  but  more 
importantly  the  Soviets  emphasized  those  maritime  forces  that 
were  dedicated  to  sea  denial  roles,  to  challenge  Nato  for  control 
of  the  seas  or  at  least  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  West  to 
make  use  of  the  seas  in  support  of  land-air  battle.  Here  the  Sovi- 
et investment  in  antiship  missiles  was  particularly  threatening. 
Overall,  Nato  still  enjoyed  a  margin  of  superiority,  but  it  began 
to  diminish  as  allied  major  naval  ship  construction  rates  slowed 
and  the  rate  of  new  construction  in  the  U.S.S.R.  increased.48 
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Flexible  Response  at  Sea 

By  itself,  the  shifting  maritime  balance  was  not  overly  det- 
rimental to  the  allied  deterrent  posture,  which  still  stressed 
nuclear  weapons,  especially  the  strategic  systems  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  here  too,  the  balance  was  in  flux.  The  Soviets  were 
nearly  at  parity  with  the  Americans,  and  long-held  doubts  about 
the  credibility  of  relying  almost  exclusively  upon  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  for  deterring  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
attack  began  to  surface.  As  early  as  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion these  doubts  influenced  policy  as  the  United  States  sought 
a  more  flexible  posture  for  itself  and  for  its  Nato  allies.  The  spec- 
trum of  deterrence  had  to  be  broadened  to  include  convention- 
al forces  if  all  elements  of  it  were  to  retain  their  credibility.  In 
December  1967,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  approved  a  "revised 
strategic  concept"  submitted  to  it  by  the  Military  Committee  as 
set  forth  in  MC  14-3,  and  "following  the  first  comprehensive  re- 
view of  Nato's  strategy  since  1956": 

This  concept,  which  adapts  NATO's  strategy  to  current  political,  mili- 
tary, and  technological  developments,  is  based  upon  a  flexible  and 
balanced  range  of  appropriate  responses,  conventional  and  nuclear, 
to  all  levels  of  aggression  or  threats  of  aggression.  These  responses, 
subject  to  appropriate  political  control,  are  designed,  first  to  deter 
aggression  and  thus  preserve  the  peace;  but,  should  aggression  un- 
happily occur,  to  maintain  the  security  and  integrity  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  area  within  the  concept  of  forward  defence.49 

The  strategic  and  political  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
strategy  are  well  known.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  official  and 
unofficial  debate  since  1967.  The  implications  of  flexible  response 
for  the  Nato  maritime  posture  have  received  less  attention,  but  they 
were  very  much  a  subject  of  concern  at  SACLANT  because  the  doc- 
trine posed  fundamental  challenges  to  the  allied  position  at  sea. 
Nato  had  adopted  a  strategy  dependent  upon  a  margin  of  maritime 
superiority  it  no  longer  enjoyed.  Flexible  response  increased  the  Al- 
liance's need  to  exploit  the  strategic  value  of  the  seas.  It  did  so  spa- 
tially, temporally  and  operationally. 

Since  Nato  wanted  to  deter  and  defend  against  a  wide  spectrum 
of  possible  Soviet  actions,  including  modest  conventional  incur- 
sions along  the  flanks,  much  more  sea  space  became  crucial.  Under 
a  massive  retaliation  posture,  the  Alliance  would  not  necessarily 
have  had  to  allocate  many  resources  to  the  defense  of  the  immediate 


President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  greeting 
Captain  Takaichi  Itaya  of  Japan  on  an 
occasion  in  August  1957  when  Captain 
Colbert  presented  NCC  students  to  the 
President. 


Admiral  Colbert  with  General  Odysseus 
Angelis,  Commander  in  Chief  Hellenic 
Armed  Forces  (c.  1972). 


Final  orientation  visit,  June  1958,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs .  Charles  Colbert,  Jr. , 
Youngstown,  New  York. 


Left  to  right:  Captain  Safavi,  Iranian  Navy;  Captain  Wolf,  Ecuadoran  Navy;  Mr.  Col- 
bert; his  son,  Captain  R.G.  Colbert,  U.S.  Navy;  Commander  Guillou,  French  Navy; 
and  Captain  Sun,  Chinese  Navy. 
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coastal  waters.  Nor  was  the  naval  balance  in  the  Baltic  particularly 
important.  A  nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  been 
launched  from  the  U.S.  mainland  or  from  British  or  French  soil.  Sea 
power  would  have  been  important  if  SSBNs  and  nuclear  armed  car- 
riers participated  in  the  strike,  but  in  these  instances  Nato  would 
have  needed  only  limited  "working  control"  of  the  sea  around  the 
weapon  platforms  allowed  for  launching.  To  be  sure,  in  a  prehos- 
tilities  period  it  would  have  been  important  to  secure  sea-based 
nuclear  weapon  platforms  from  preemptive  attack,  but  there  would 
have  been  less  of  a  need  for  defense  of  sea-lanes  of  communication, 
or  for  the  coastal  waters  that  gave  access  to  the  land  areas  where  a 
conventional  war  was  being  fought.  Under  flexible  response,  these 
logistic  avenues  became  crucial.50 

While  the  strategy  of  flexible  response  seemed  to  apply  first  to 
the  central  front,  it  had  important  implications  for  the  northern  and 
southern  flanks.  These  were  the  last  densely  defended  areas  and 
the  most  in  need  of  immediate  allied  reinforcement,  including  air 
power  projected  from  the  sea.  Sea-based  support  for  Norway  and 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  became  more  necessary  than  before,  but 
did  so  when  the  allied  ability  to  control  the  seas  in  order  to  support 
forces  ashore  in  these  regions  appeared  to  be  diminishing. 

This  concern  with  sea  control  extended  the  areas  of  importance 
back  across  the  Atlantic  and  throughout  the  world.  While  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  main  Soviet  threat  would  come  close  to 
the  Eurasian  landmass,  Soviet  naval  movements  beyond  the  imme- 
diate waters  could  not  be  ignored.  Cuban  and  African  bases  afforded 
the  Soviet  Union  an  enhanced  surveillance  capability,  as  well  as  an 
enhanced  capability  to  strike  on  the  wider  oceans.  Western  concern 
with  oil  shipments  could  not  be  ignored. 

Temporally  flexible  response  demanded  a  prehostilities  mobili- 
zation of  allied  maritime  forces  in  order  to  commence  surveillance 
and  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  Soviet  attack  if  and  when  hostili- 
ties began.  The  securing  of  sea  control  had  to  continue  for  as  long 
as  necessary  and  was  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  land  war 
and  political  decisions  regarding  allied  responses.  The  greatest  de- 
mands upon  the  Alliance's  collective  maritime  forces  would  come 
in  the  event  of  a  conventional  conflict  which  lasted  longer  than  a 
few  weeks  or  in  a  "limited"  nuclear  confrontation.  Since  Nato  could 
not  know  for  certain  what  the  length  of  a  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be,  flexible  response  necessitated  assurance  that  the 
Alliance  would  be  able  to  exploit  the  strategic  value  of  the  seas  from 
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the  outset  and  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  then-CINCSOUTH  Ad- 
miral Horacio  Rivero,  USN,  noted  in  1972  in  reference  to  flexible 
response  and  the  allied  posture  in  the  Mediterranean:  Flexible  re- 
sponse meant  "readiness  on  D-day"  and  "staying  power."51 

The  time  factor  was  a  basic  assumption  in  the  whole  strategy  of 
flexible  response.  Control  of  the  vital  sea-lanes  for  the  purposes  of 
reinforcement  and  resupply,  and  to  allow  conventional  air  power  to 
be  projected  ashore,  might  give  Nato  a  better  chance  to  avoid  either 
early  surrender  or  escalation  to  the  nuclear  level.  In  a  war  in  which 
major  sea  battles  accompanied  conflict  on  land,  it  would  be  a  race 
between  Nato's  ability  to  secure  use  of  the  seas  against  Soviet  sea 
denial  forces  and  the  heavy  attrition  of  conventional  forces  ashore. 

In  terms  of  the  scope  of  operations,  "readiness  on  D-day"  and 
"staying  power"  implied  that  flexible  response  finally  validated  the 
predilection  of  allied  naval  leaders  since  1949  to  maintain  as  broad 
a  capability  as  possible.  They  had  long  held  that  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  a  future  war  involving  the  Soviet  Union  and  Europe 
(uncertainties  as  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  to  the  Soviet 
intentions  and  as  to  the  responses  of  the  Alliance)  required  that 
the  allied  navies  maintain  the  capability  to  meet  as  wide  a  scope  of 
scenarios  as  resources  would  allow.52 

Not  only  did  flexible  response  explicitly  call  for  meeting  an 
attack  at  any  level,  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  exactly  the  Nato 
response  would  be  meant  a  broadening  in  the  range  of  possible 
maritime  contributions  to  deterrence  and  defense.  Thus  in  the 
late  1960s  the  attack  carrier  again  assumed  a  conventional  war 
support  role  while  maintaining  a  tactical  nuclear  capability. 
Submarine-launched  missiles  were  brought  into  the  theater  nucle- 
ar equation.  By  the  early  seventies  Nato  began  to  revise  its  plans 
for  the  mobilization  of  allied  merchant  shipping  and  convoying.  A 
reemphasis  on  shipping  also  raised  the  problem  of  harbor  defense 
and  countermine  measures. 

Flexible  response  demanded  that  allied  maritime  forces  be  able 
to  secure  and  exploit  the  seas  in  support  of  the  Nato  land-air  pos- 
ture in  a  war  of  indeterminate  length  and  character.  It  was  pre- 
cisely because  of  this  that  the  continued  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  was  so  significant.  By  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  the  So- 
viets had  extended  their  maritime  defense  zone,  taking  in  waters 
further  and  further  out  from  the  European  landmass.  Their  mari- 
time capabilities,  though  not  exceeding  those  of  the  allies,  were 
growing.  In  a  conventional  war  at  sea,  Nato  might  eventually  have 
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won,  but  the  question  was:  Would  it  be  able  to  overcome  Soviet  sea 
denial  forces  in  time  to  influence  the  situation  ashore?  Thus,  just 
at  the  moment  when  Nato  began  to  look  to  its  maritime  forces  to 
keep  options  open  and  thereby  strengthen  deterrence,  the  Soviet 
ability  to  close  off  these  options  and  thereby  weaken  the  credibility 
of  the  allied  deterrent  posture  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase. 

This  situation  did  not  demand  a  fundamental  reformulation  of 
allied  maritime  strategy  which  had  always  been  directed  toward 
securing  Nato  posture  on  land,  whether  through  projection  of  force 
ashore  or  through  conveyance  of  reinforcement  and  resupply.  In 
its  earliest  formulations,  the  allied  maritime  strategy  had  empha- 
sized forward  defense  because  of  the  nature  of  Soviet  naval  forces. 
The  spatial,  temporal  and  operational  demands  of  flexible  response 
did  not  remove  the  need  for  pressing  the  allied  naval  effort  in  the 
forward  areas,  which  was  where  sea  control  ultimately  had  to  be 
achieved  and  sustained.  Rather,  it  required  that  Nato  give  greater 
attention  to  the  maritime  aspects  of  its  overall  strategic  posture. 
More  specifically,  that  the  allied  governments  appreciate  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  sea  power  because  with  the  declining  margin  of 
U.S.  maritime  superiority  it  would  increasingly  be  looking  to  allies 
to  supply  maritime  forces  in  support  of  flexible  response.  More  so 
than  in  the  past,  Nato  had  to  be  a  maritime  alliance. 

Strengthening  the  Nato  Maritime  Alliance 

Much  of  Richard  Colbert's  efforts  during  his  SACLANT  years 
were  directed  towards  increasing  the  awareness  of  allied  lead- 
ers about  the  new  importance  of  maritime  forces.  In  doing  so,  he 
applied  his  own  special  brand  of  naval  cooperation,  which  under 
the  circumstances  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  philosophy  whose  time 
had  come. 

Colbert  viewed  the  thrust  of  Soviet  maritime  developments 
as  dual-faceted.  As  he  wrote  to  his  old  NCC  student,  Christer 
Kierkegaard  (by  then  a  commodore  in  the  Royal  Swedish  Navy), 
the  Soviets  were  following  a  "cold  war"  and  a  "hot  war"  maritime 
strategy.  The  cold-war  strategy  was  directed  towards  the  Third 
World  where  its  navy  would  support  broader  Soviet  objectives  in 
an  attempt  to  outflank  Nato.  Since  direct  pressure  on  the  Euro- 
pean mainland  was  too  risky  in  terms  of  escalation,  Moscow  had 
shifted  to  the  Third  World  as  a  forum  to  continue  the  struggle 
with  the  West,  and  its  navy  would  play  a  role  in  this  "global 
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political  and  economic  strategy  for  progressive  attainment  of 
their  goals  of  Communist  world  domination."53 

Richard  Colbert  recognized  that  Soviet  activities  outside  the 
Nato  area  constituted  a  challenge  to  the  Alliance,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  threat  to  the  sea  lines  of  communication.  In  later 
years,  he  urged  Nato  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  maritime  interests 
to  meet  this  threat.  However,  at  this  time  he  regarded  the  Soviets' 
cold-war  strategy  as  something  that  Nato  could  do  little  about.  So- 
viet actions  in  the  Third  World  would  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  military  confrontation  with  Nato,  thereby  forestalling 
a  direct  counter  by  the  Alliance. 

It  was  the  hot-war  strategy  that  constituted  a  direct  threat  to 
Nato,  because  the  Soviet  Navy  had  the  capability  to  challenge 
Nato  at  sea.  Richard  Colbert  was  aware  that  there  was  then  a 
debate  as  to  whether  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  was  motivated  by 
defensive  or  offensive  concerns.  He  saw  this  debate  as  largely 
"academic": 

The  point  is  that  they  have  now  and  are  increasing  their  capabilities 
to  go  either  route.  In  fact,  logically  it  would  be  a  combination  defense 
of  the  homeland  and  offensive  operations  to  cut  NATO's  sea  lines 
of  communication  and  strike  with  their  sea  based  ballistic  missiles 
against  NATO  land  areas.  To  me  the  argument  that  the  Soviets  have 
opted  to  retain  a  straight  continental  strategy  and  that  their  mari- 
time forces  have  strictly  a  defensive  role  doesn't  make  sense.  There 
is  no  way  I  can  rationalize  this.  For  example,  how  can  anyone  argue 
that  they  need  some  400  modern  sophisticated  submarines  (many 
nuclear  and  missile  armed)  just  to  defend  against  the  NATO  Strike 
Fleets  or  other  naval  threats  to  their  land  territory.54 

Colbert's  concern  that  the  Soviet  Navy  represented  a  new  fac- 
tor in  the  Nato  security  equation  coincided  with  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  era  and  the  beginnings  of  detente.  Thus  while  foreign 
naval  officers  agreed  with  his  assessments,  he  found  that  politi- 
cians were  "trying  to  rationalize,"  claiming  detente  existed,  that 
there  was  no  threat,  and  that  Nato  could  relax  its  military  pos- 
ture. Colbert  believed  that  they  could  be  convinced  otherwise. 
"I  am  going  to  try  and  sell  my  philosophy — despite  the  fact  that 
some  will  accuse  me  of  being  a  dreamer."55 

SACLANT,  Admiral  Ephraim  Holmes,  USN,  shared  Colbert's 
view  that  allied  political  leaders  had  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
growing  Soviet  naval  threat  to  Nato.  On  24  January  1968,  he 
presented  the  North  Atlantic  Council  with  his  appreciation  of 
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the  "World  Wide  Soviet  Maritime  Threat."  Colbert  had  been 
instrumental  in  putting  together  this  assessment.  As  a  result 
of  the  presentation,  the  Secretary  General,  Manlio  Brosio,  di- 
rected that  a  study  be  undertaken  on  Nato's  maritime  posture. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  then  asked  SACLANT 
to  undertake  this  study.  Colbert  and  a  group  of  officers  from 
various  allied  navies  were  selected  to  examine:  (a)  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Nato  and  the  Soviet  Block, 
worldwide,  and  (b)  the  maritime  strategies  and  doctrines  of  the 
two  sides. 

The  Brosio  Study,  as  it  was  known,  was  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  in  March  1969.  It  was  a  wide-ranging  study  which 
looked  not  only  at  the  respective  strengths  of  the  two  maritime 
forces,  but  the  economic  and  political  context  in  which  each  de- 
veloped. A  key  section  of  the  study  was  a  scenario  simulation  of 
a  limited  conflict  along  the  northern  flank.  It  was  run  first  with 
the  forces  then  in  being  (1968)  and  again  for  forces  that  would 
exist  in  1977.  The  results  showed  that  for  the  time  being  Nato 
could  prevail  at  sea,  although  it  would  take  several  weeks  to 
secure  the  seas  in  a  conventional  war.  Looking  into  the  future, 
however,  it  was  estimated  that  Soviet  forces  would  be  strong 
enough  to  deny  Nato  control  of  the  seas.  The  overall  result  of 
the  Brosio  Study  confirmed  that  the  era  of  Nato  naval  superior- 
ity was  passing  and  that  there  would  be  increasing  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Alliance's  maritime  forces  would  be  able  to  sustain 
a  strategy  of  flexible  response.56 

While  the  study  was  being  conducted,  Richard  Colbert  was 
given  the  task  of  carrying  the  message  directly  to  allied  govern- 
ments. In  the  spring  of  1968,  he  visited  every  Nato  capital  to 
present  his  brief  on  the  Soviet  naval  threat  to  senior  political  and 
military  officials,  including  the  various  ministers  of  defense.  In 
this  task,  Colbert  found  the  old  NCC  network  invaluable.  Many 
graduates  had  now  assumed  flag  rank,  or  were  now  chiefs  of 
their  navies,  such  as  Gert  Jeschonnek  in  West  Germany.  These 
men  facilitated  Colbert's  work  and  supported  his  multinational 
lobbying  efforts.57 

To  assist  the  Nato  governments  in  achieving  political  support 
for  increased  naval  measures,  Colbert  prepared  an  unclassified 
public  version  of  his  briefing  which  could  be  used  to  get  the  mes- 
sage across  to  the  public.  He  even  looked  at  the  possibility  of 
producing  a  television  documentary.58 
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In  getting  the  message  across,  Richard  Colbert  was  not  only 
up  against  the  reluctance  of  political  leaders  to  allocate  more  for 
defense,  he  was  compelled  to  work  against  the  traditional  land 
orientation  of  the  Alliance.  Since  1949,  land-battle  consider- 
ations had  figured  highly  within  Nato.  For  the  majority,  flexible 
response  pertained  almost  exclusively  to  conventional  ground 
and  air  forces.  As  he  wrote  a  colleague  following  a  briefing  before 
the  Defense  Planning  Committee,  the  maritime  aspect  of  Nato 
strategy  was  "a  subject  that  can't  be  stressed  too  strongly  today, 
particularly  to  an  army  land  battle  oriented  group."59 

It  would  appear  that  Colbert  ran  into  the  longstanding  rivalry 
that  had  existed  between  Nato's  two  supreme  commands,  SACLANT 
and  SACEUR.  As  reported  to  Colbert  by  Captain  J.A.  Fulton, 
RCN,  a  SACLANT  representative  at  Supreme  Headquarters  Al- 
lied Powers  Europe  (SHAPE),  certain  members  of  SHAPE  staff 
were  attempting  to  frustrate  Colbert's  efforts.  Colbert  had  asked 
SHAPE  to  provide  someone  to  accompany  him  on  his  tour,  but  the 
SHAPE  Chief  of  Staff  "did  not  wish  SACLANT  to  visit  Bonn  nor 
any  other  country  in  which  SACEUR  had  the  sole  responsibility 
for  defense  ...  if  a  brief  was  given  to  Bonn,  SHAPE  should  give 
it  with  some  input  from  SACLANT."  The  feeling  amongst  some 
officers  was  that  in  this  way  "the  brief  could  be  manipulated 
to  suit  SHAPE  and  thus  downgrade  the  maritime  threat."  How- 
ever, the  then-SACEUR,  General  Lyman  Lymnitzer,  USA,  did 
not  share  his  staff's  views  and  he  personally  intervened  in  favor 
of  a  SACLANT-led  briefing.  As  Fulton  concluded:  "SACLANT  is 
at  present  riding  high  in  all  quarters  here,  if  we  continue  to  re- 
spond in  a  positive,  honest  and  timely  manner,  taking  into  ac- 
count political  considerations,  we  should  be  doing  a  great  service 
to  the  Alliance."60 

With  Colbert  as  his  point  man,  SACLANT  did  succeed  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Alliance  and  its  governments 
the  growing  Soviet  naval  threat.  In  the  "comprehensive"  study, 
Allied  Defense  in  the  Seventies,  presented  to  the  Defense  Plan- 
ning Committee  in  December  1970,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
maritime  threat  facing  Nato.  The  committee  called  for  "better 
maritime  surveillance  and  anti-submarine  forces,  more  mari- 
time patrol  aircraft  and  seaborne  missile  systems  and  the  re- 
placement of  overage  ships."61 

During  Richard  Colbert's  first  tour  at  SACLANT,  the  Alli- 
ance's political  leadership  had  been  persuaded  to  implement  some 
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command  changes  in  the  maritime  sphere.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  creation  of  IBERLANT  command,  subordinate  to  SACLANT, 
covering  the  western  approaches  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  north,  the  Azores  in  the  west  and  Da- 
kar in  the  south.  Plans  for  this  command  had  been  discussed  in 
the  1950s,  and  the  French  government  asked  in  1960  that  one  of 
its  admirals  be  designated  as  the  commander.  However,  the  Nato 
Council  refused  unless  France  reversed  its  previous  decision  to 
withdraw  its  earmarked  forces  from  the  Mediterranean  command. 
France  refused,  and  it  was  not  until  1966,  as  a  result  of  lobbying 
by  SACLANT,  that  the  Council  finally  agreed  to  establish  IBER- 
LANT. An  American  admiral  would  hold  the  command  and  would 
have  earmarked  British,  Portuguese  and  U.S.  forces  available  to 
him.  It  was  Colbert  whom  SACLANT  selected  to  organize  the  com- 
mand. As  Admiral  Moorer  would  later  recall:  "This  action  not  only 
significantly  enhanced  the  capability  of  Nato  to  deal  with  naval  op- 
erations in  the  area,  but  also  significantly  increased  morale,  pres- 
tige and  overall  interest  of  our  Portuguese  allies.  I  give  Colbert  all 
of  the  credit  for  this  important  move."62 

At  this  time  Nato  was  also  moving  to  change  the  command 
structure  in  the  Mediterranean  in  order  to  emphasize  the  new  im- 
portance of  maritime  forces.  On  5  June  1967,  the  position  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Allied  Forces  Mediterranean  was  abolished.  All 
allied  maritime  forces  (with  the  exception  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet) 
were  placed  under  a  new  command  subordinate  to  CINCSOUTH. 
The  new  position,  Commander  Naval  Forces  South  (COMNAV- 
SOUTH),  was  held  by  an  Italian  admiral,  whose  specific  respon- 
sibility was  to  defend  and  control  the  sea  lines  of  communication. 
The  subordination  of  allied  naval  forces  directly  under  CINC- 
SOUTH was  intended  to  provide  for  a  greater  coordination  of  the 
entire  allied  effort. 

A  further  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  November  1969  with  the 
creation  of  Maritime  Air  Mediterranean  (MARAIRMED).  Subordinate 
to  COMNAVSOUTH,  this  new  command  brought  together  the  land- 
based  maritime  air  units  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  Italy,  Greece  and 
Turkey.  By  placing  maritime  air  under  the  control  of  the  commander  of 
the  surface  and  submarine  units,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Alliance  would 
be  better  able  to  control  the  sea  lines  of  communication.  In  peacetime, 
MARAIRMED  provided  the  basis  for  coordination  of  the  day-to-day  sur- 
veillance of  the  Soviet  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic 

Recognition  of  a  growing  Soviet  naval  threat  and  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  allied  maritime  commands  represented  considerable 
progress  on  the  part  of  those,  like  Richard  Colbert,  who  had  long 
urged  the  Alliance  to  attend  to  its  position  at  sea.  But  he  believed 
more  was  required  if  Nato's  maritime  forces  were  to  fully  support 
the  new  strategy  of  flexible  response. 

At  the  beginning  of  1967,  SACLANT's  staff  was  pressing  for  a 
"new  concept  of  maritime  strategy"  for  the  Alliance.  The  basic  thrust 
was  to  increase  Nato's  ability  to  respond  quickly  and  collectively 
at  sea  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  and  to  affirm  the  importance  of  the 
sea  for  Nato's  overall  strategy.63  Unlike  the  ground  and  air  forces 
along  the  central  front,  forces  assigned  to  the  naval  commands  were 
not  permanently  under  Nato  command.  While  the  principal  naval 
commanders  as  national  commanders  had  forces  directly  at  their 
disposal,  Nato  had  to  be  able  to  move  collectively  at  sea  in  a  short 
time.  Thus  in  1967  SACLANT  set  out  to  persuade  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Council  to  approve  the  creation  of  a  standing  force  permanently 
under  his  command. 

From  1965  to  1967  SACLANT  had  conducted  the  Matchmaker  ex- 
ercise which  saw  several  allied  ships  carrying  out  an  extended  joint 
patrol  with  underway  replenishment.  This  provided  SACLANT's 
staff  with  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  "forming  a  per- 
manent Nato  squadron."64  As  further  means  of  increasing  the  im- 
mediate availability  of  forces,  the  SACLANT  staff  also  developed 
the  idea  of  a  maritime  contingency  force  (MCF).  This  force  would  be 
drawn  from  forces  already  earmarked  by  national  governments,  but 
would  be  available  on  short  notice  to  support  SACLANT's  contin- 
gency plans.  Taken  together,  the  permanent  squadron  and  the  MCF 
were  viewed  as,  "among  other  things,"  providing  "a  substantial  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  Northern  Flank  problem."  There,  the  growing 
Soviet  presence  might  place  Nato  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  early 
moments  of  a  crisis.65  In  a  November  1967  letter  to  a  Finnish  naval 
officer,  Richard  Colbert  noted  that:  "We  have  a  new  strategy  that 
hopefully  will  be  adopted  [at  the  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting]  in 
December  . . .  and  from  our  SACLANT  viewpoint  we  have  made  a  lot 
of  progress  in  selling  NATO  strategy."66 

At  the  same  meeting  in  which  the  flexible  response  strategy 
was  endorsed,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  did  agree  to  transform 
the  Matchmaker  naval  training  squadron  into  a  Standing  Naval 
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Force  Atlantic  (STANAVFORLANT).  This  force,  to  be  composed  of 
destroyer-type  ships,  would,  by  virtue  of  being  continually  opera- 
tional, "enhance  existing  cooperation  between  naval  forces  of  mem- 
ber countries."67  Colbert  viewed  the  decision  as  a  "great  success  for 
us  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Alliance  by  reorganization  and 
employment  of  existing  naval  forces  already  available  in  peace- 
time."68 

STANAVFORLANT  was  activated  on  13  January  1968  at 
Portsmouth,  England.  The  original  composition  included  ships 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway  and  the  Netherlands.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  anywhere  from  4  to  11  destroyer-type  ships  and 
occasionally  submarines  would  sail  with  the  force  as  member 
nations  contributed  ships  as  part  of  their  normal  training  cycles. 
An  oiler  accompanied  the  force.  Command  of  the  force  rotated 
yearly.  Formally  under  SACLANT's  ultimate  command,  STA- 
NAVFORLANT would  come  under  CINCEASTLANT's  opera- 
tional control  when  it  was  in  European  waters. 

As  described  in  formal  briefings  for  U.S.  Navy  officers,69  STA- 
NAVFORLANT had  four  main  functions:  First,  it  would  provide 
training  experience  for  joint  operations  enabling  allied  navies  to 
improve  "naval  operations  proficiency  and  Nato  tactical  develop- 
ment and  evaluation."  Second,  by  its  very  existence,  STANAV- 
FORLANT would  give  evidence  of  allied  solidarity.  Third,  the  force 
would  provide  Nato  with  a  multinational  ocean  surveillance  capa- 
bility to  monitor  soviet  naval  exercises  and  movements. 

The  fourth  function  of  STANAVFORLANT  would  be  to  provide 
SACLANT  with  an  immediately  available  combined  force  to  be 
deployed  "to  the  scene  of  any  possible  contingency  to  reaffirm  the 
solidarity  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  provide  a  visible  deterrent. 
.  .  ."  STANAVFORLANT  would  move  "quietly  to  a  threatened 
area,  or  just  out  of  sight  over  the  horizon"  and  thus  be  ready  to 
respond  to  higher  political  and  military  direction  while  at  the 
same  time  exercising  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  force 
could  also  provide  the  initial  elements  around  which  a  "more 
powerful  and  versatile  NATO  force  could  be  formed"  if  tensions 
continued  to  escalate.  In  sum,  this  multinational  squadron  was 
viewed  as  being  useful  as  a  low-level  allied  response  "ready  to 
be  used  in  operations  intended  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  under 
NATO  strategy  of  controlled  response."70 

Because  STANAVFORLANT  might  be  employed  in  a  sur- 
veillance role,  or  as  very  low-level  collective  response  during 
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the  initial  stages  of  a  crisis  prior  to  a  general  mobilization  of 
allied  forces,  higher  political  and  military  control  of  forces  was 
considered  essential.  The  Military  Committee  and  the  Nato 
situation  center  in  Brussels  were  to  be  kept  fully  informed  on 
the  "schedule,  movements  and  activities  of  the  force."  To  quote 
from  a  1972  briefing  on  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event 
SACLANT  wanted  to  employ  STANAVFORLANT  in  a  surveillance 
capacity: 

When  these  opportunities  arise  to  deploy  the  force  without  seri- 
ous interruption  to  STANAVFORLANT's  scheduled  operations,  the 
Military  Committee  is  warned  by  message  of  the  developing  situation 
as  early  as  possible;  included  in  the  warning  message  is  current  intel- 
ligence on  the  Soviet  maritime  force  movements  and  proposed  rules  of 
engagement  to  be  in  effect  throughout  the  operation. 

A.  Training  of  armament  is  forbidden 

B.  Do  not  interfere  with  activities  of  units  under  surveillance 

C.  Aircraft,  including  helicopter  buzzing  by  flying  directly  toward  or 
overhead  at  low  level  is  forbidden 

D.  Use  of  helicopters  is  authorized 

E.  Approach  designated  units  under  surveillance  no  closer  than  one 
mile 

Providing  the  intended  surveillance  mission  materializes  as  antici- 
pated, the  warning  message  is  followed  by  a  message  of  intent  ad- 
vising the  Military  Committee  of  SACLANT's  intent  to  conduct  the 
operation.  SACLANT  is  in  turn  notified  by  the  Military  Committee 
on  whether  or  not  there  are  military  or  political  objections  to  the  mis- 
sion. When  the  Military  Committee  has  agreed  to  the  surveillance  op- 
eration, SACLANT  directs  the  MSC  (major  subordinate  commander, 
i.e.,  CINCEASTLANT),  in  whose  area  the  surveillance  operation  is 
taking  place  to  conduct  the  operation  for  the  period  of  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  Military  Committee. 

During  surveillance  operations  the  highest  councils  of  NATO  are  kept 
fully  informed  and,  further,  they  participate  in  discussions  pertain- 
ing to  the  employment  of  force.  These  evolutions  have  demonstrated 
that  opportunities  for  special  operations  during  peacetime  are  often 
fleeting.  As  a  result,  the  Military  Committee  and  Defense  Planning 
Committee  have  formulated  special  decision  making  procedures  in 
order  to  be  able  to  react  promptly  to  developing  situations.71 
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The  idea  that  Nato  should  have  multinational  naval  forces 
operating  together  in  periods  between  naval  exercises  caught  on. 
In  April  1969  the  Alliance  authorized  the  creation  of  a  naval-on- 
call  force  in  the  Mediterranean  under  COMNAVSOUTH.  First 
activated  in  April  1970,  this  force  was  something  between  the 
STANAVFORLANT  and  the  MCF  in  that  it  consisted  of  a  mul- 
tinational squadron  of  three  to  five  destroyers  called  together 
periodically.  As  with  the  standing  force  in  the  Atlantic,  the  new 
Nato  force  was  meant  primarily  to  be  a  means  of  demonstrating 
allied  solidarity  and  to  further  training  and  internaval  famil- 
iarization with  Nato  operating  procedures.72  In  1973,  Channel 
Command  commissioned  its  own  standing  naval  force  (STANAV- 
FORCHAN),  consisting  of  mine  countermeasure  vessels  from 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Ameri- 
can and  Norwegian  ships  would  also  join  the  force  from  time  to 
time.  Over  the  years,  the  standing  naval  forces  would  involve 
thousands  of  allied  sailors  who  would  become  familiar  with  joint 
operations. 

With  the  creation  of  the  STANAVFORLANT,  and  the  subse- 
quent creation  of  other  standing  naval  forces,  Colbert  was  able  to 
see  one  of  his  long  cherished  ideas  actually  put  into  practice.  But 
it  can  be  argued  that,  given  the  already  existing  high  level  of  coop- 
eration amongst  the  Nato  navies,  such  forces  added  very  little  to 
the  overall  allied  deterrent  posture.  As  was  widely  acknowledged, 
the  standing  force's  main  function  was  political,  a  continuing  sym- 
bol of  allied  unity,  and,  in  a  crisis,  it  could  provide  the  means  for  an 
initial  joint  response.  These  were  not  inconsequential  roles.  At  the 
same  time,  because  the  STANAVFORLANT  was  a  multinational 
force,  its  flexibility  was  limited  by  the  need  to  first  obtain  higher 
approval  from  allied  political  authorities  who  themselves  would 
have  to  reach  some  kind  of  consensus  before  issuing  certain  orders 
in  a  crisis.  Moreover  the  ships  were  still  subject  to  recall  at  any 
time  by  the  contributing  nations.  Thus  in  a  crisis,  where  there  was 
some  disagreement  amongst  the  allies  about  the  threat  and  the 
need  to  respond,  or  where  a  contributing  nation  believed  it  needed 
the  ship  at  home,  STANAVFORLANT  could  break  up  just  when  it 
was  supposed  to  be  serving  its  main  political  function  of  showing 
unity.  Colbert  himself  told  the  Canadian  government  that  it  need 
not  worry  about  being  unable  to  recall  its  STANAVFORLANT  con- 
tribution during  a  period  of  tension.73  Compared  to  an  American 
force,  or  even  to  a  force  composed  by  several  allies  pursuant  to 
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the  initial  warning  of  a  crisis,  the  STANAVFORLANT  had  several 
drawbacks,  apart  from  its  modest  military  capabilities. 

The  restricted  utility  of  the  STANAVFORLANT  and  the  political 
difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in  actually  using  the  force, 
appear  to  have  tempered  U.S.  support  for  the  idea.  Indeed,  at  one 
point  during  Colbert's  efforts  to  sell  the  standing  force,  every  Nato 
nation  except  the  United  States  had  approved  the  concept.  The 
main  opposition  was  coming  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, then  held  by  Robert  S.  McNamara,  whom  Colbert  believed 
had  adopted  a  policy  of  "downgrading  NATO  navies."74  Colbert  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nato,  Harlan  Cleveland,  to  lobby 
McNamara  directly.  The  Secretary  gave  his  approval  only  after  the 
State  Department  had  convinced  him  of  the  political  benefits  of  the 
STANAVFORLANT. 

Admiral  Colbert  was  not  as  successful  in  attempting  to  expand 
the  role  of  the  standing  force  during  his  second  tour  at  SACLANT. 
When  he  heard  that  the  experimental  American  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship  Savannah  was  to  be  idled,  Colbert  sought  to  save  the 
vessel  for  Nato  use.  His  plan  was  to  convert  her  into  a  "combination 
command  and  control  logistic  support  ship"  for  the  STANAVFOR- 
LANT. The  Savannah  would  also  be  outfitted  to  carry  a  135  to  150- 
man  marine  company  for  deployment  ashore.  Colbert  returned  to 
the  idea  of  mixed  manning,  abandoned  with  the  demise  of  the  MLF. 
Not  only  would  the  crew  of  the  Savannah  be  multinational,  but  the 
marine  unit  would  be  composed  of  American,  British  and  Dutch 
forces.  During  times  of  crisis  or  tension  the  marine  unit  would  be 
brought  up  to  a  reinforced  company  of  300.  Colbert  outlined  his  plan 
for  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt,  then  U.S.  CNO,  urging  that  an  inter- 
departmental study  group  be  created  within  the  U.S.  government 
to  examine  the  proposal.  He  believed  that  by  offering  the  Savannah 
to  Nato,  President  Nixon  "would  be  showing  very  dramatically  his 
personal  interest  and  concern  for  NATO.  Such  a  contribution  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  Nixon  doctrine — pillar  of  partnership."75 

Zumwalt  did  not  act  on  Colbert's  suggestion.  The  CNO  doubted 
whether  the  United  States  should  press  for  "another  mixed-manning 
experiment."  Nor  was  he  convinced  that  given  the  "political  prob- 
lems" attendant  on  its  use,  the  mixed  marine  company  could  per- 
form anything  more  than  a  symbolic  function.  Finally,  Zumwalt 
was  convinced  that  the  Savannah's  support  and  operations  burdens 
would,  despite  Colbert's  plans  for  Nato  support,  "fall  upon  us  as  the 
donor."76 
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Although  his  ideas  were  often  rejected,  Admiral  Colbert  contin- 
ued to  suggest  new  means  for  international  naval  cooperation.  In 
the  early  1970s,  before  the  oil  crisis,  he  called  for  an  international 
effort  to  protect  the  oil  sea  lines  of  communication  with  funds  to  cov- 
er the  cost  to  be  contributed  by  the  oil-consuming  nations.  Colbert 
believed  that  the  Indian  Ocean  would  soon  become  a  new  arena  of 
East- West  competition  and  suggested  a  wide-ranging  strategic  and 
economic  effort  for  the  region.  These  views  did  not  reflect  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  government,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  prevented  by 
State  Department  objections  from  publishing  an  article  (in  NATO 
Magazine)  outlining  his  plans.77  Apart  from  the  inconsistency  with 
State  policy,  Colbert's  suggestions  also  appeared  to  presume  a  level 
of  agreement  about  the  Soviet  threat  that  was  simply  not  shared  by 
other  countries,  particularly  those  outside  the  Nato  alliance. 

It  was  only  inside  the  Alliance  that  he  could  claim  considerable 
success.  The  efforts  with  which  he  was  associated  while  at  SACLANT 
did  give  Nato  more  of  a  maritime  emphasis.  In  subsequent  years  the 
allies  maintained  their  naval  building  programs  and  also  took  steps 
to  revise  plans  for  the  organization  and  control  of  merchant  ship- 
ping. The  U.S.  maritime  strategy  of  the  1970s  was  one  in  which  the 
allied  navies  had  a  role;  it  was  a  coalition  effort.  Commenting  on  the 
situation  in  the  south  in  1972,  then-Sixth  Fleet  Commander  Vice 
Admiral  Isaac  Kidd,  USN,  noted:  "NATO  works  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  working  daily  in  the  invaluable  exchange  of  information 
and  perfecting  of  operating  techniques  at  sea  in  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral exercises."78  That  same  year,  SACLANT  pointed  out  that 
the  MCF  was  "one  of  the  primary  tools"  that  he  had  "to  carry  out  the 
NATO  strategy  of  flexible  response  short  of  general  war."79 

In  reaffirming  the  collective  nature  of  the  allied  maritime  task 
while  at  SACLANT,  Richard  Colbert  also  showed  the  value  of  those 
personal  ties  which  he  had  worked  to  establish  with  foreign  naval 
leaders.  They  proved  invaluable  in  his  international  lobbying  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  STAN AVFORL ANT.  A  further  example  of  how  the 
Alliance  benefited  from  Colbert's  personal  touch  was  in  its  mari- 
time relations  with  France.  By  the  time  he  arrived  at  SACLANT, 
France  was  in  the  process  of  withdrawing  from  the  allied  integrated 
commands.  The  withdrawal  of  earmarked  forces  for  SACLANT  had 
actually  taken  place  three  years  earlier,  in  1963. 

However,  cooperation  between  the  French  Navy  and  those  of  the 
Nato  allies  had  remained  close,  the  formal  Alliance  ties  being  re- 
placed by  a  series  of  formal  and  informal  understandings  reached 
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amongst  senior  naval  officers.  Thus  in  the  summer  of  1964,  the 
French  Commander  in  Chief  Atlantic  (CECLANT)  and  SACLANT 
had  concluded  an  agreement  of  cooperation  and  the  French  Navy 
maintained  a  liaison  staff  at  Norfolk. 

Colbert  well  understood  the  politics  of  the  French  decision.  How- 
ever, as  he  wrote  to  one  British  admiral,  "from  a  military  viewpoint 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how — in  a  nuclear  age — we  could 
break  up  our  integrated  military  organization  and  go  back  to  the 
type  of  bilateral  treaty  basis  that  we  had  before  WWI  and  WWII."80 
One  of  his  first  tasks  when  he  assumed  the  Chief  of  Staff  post  in 
1971  was  to  strengthen  and  expand  cooperation  with  the  French. 
The  effort  was  again  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  he  knew  the 
leaders  of  the  French  Navy  personally.  Indeed,  the  new  CECLANT 
was  Admiral  Jean  Guillou,  who  had  been  Colbert's  student  at  the 
NCC  fourteen  years  earlier.81 

As  someone  only  too  familiar  with  the  overriding  importance  of 
political  consideration  on  allied  military  relations,  Richard  Colbert 
would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  personal  ties  alone 
could  not  substitute  for  political  will.  As  his  successful  international 
lobbying  efforts  demonstrated,  greater  maritime  cooperation  had  to 
originate  from  the  decisions  of  political  leaders.  If  the  Alliance  had 
not  collectively  turned  more  of  its  attentions  to  the  situation  at  sea, 
nothing  would  have  been  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  evident 
that  Nato  owed  much  to  the  vast  reservoir  of  friendship  and  good- 
will which  Richard  Colbert  had  built  up  over  the  years  with  those 
directly  responsible  for  implementing  collective  defense  at  sea. 

His  country  owed  Colbert  much  as  well  and  duly  recognized  this 
debt.  For  his  work  in  bringing  about  the  STANAVFORLANT  and 
the  Maritime  Contingency  Force  which  gave  "new  emphasis"  to  the 
maritime  aspects  of  Nato  military  strategy,  Rear  Admiral  Richard  G. 
Colbert  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 


The  Naval  War  College 
and  the  Wider  World 


PROMOTED  TO  THE  rank  of  vice  admiral,  Richard  Colbert 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  in 
August  1968,  holding  the  post  until  August  1971.  He  was  able  to 
pick  up  where  he  left  off  in  1958  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  college 
serve  the  educational  interests  not  only  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  of 
the  wider  free  world.  His  presidency  was  also  the  continuation 
of  his  work  since  1958 — at  sea,  in  Washington,  and  above  all  at 
SACLANT — to  further  international  naval  cooperation. 

While  at  Newport,  Colbert  expanded  the  curriculum  of  the  col- 
lege to  include  more  courses  dealing  with  other  countries,  their  cul- 
tures, politics  and  economics  as  well  as  their  strategic  interests.  He 
proposed  what  became  the  Naval  Staff  Course  for  midgrade  foreign 
officers.  He  expanded  the  civilian  faculty,  bringing  in  noted  schol- 
ars from  outside  the  navy.  If  all  foreign  naval  officers  could  not  be 
brought  to  Newport,  then  he  would  bring  some  of  Newport  to  them. 
Colbert  developed  close  ties  with  naval  educational  institutions  in 
friendly  countries,  including  an  exchange  program  with  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich.  He  used  the  Conference  of  Directors 
of  Naval  War  Colleges  of  the  Americas  to  cement  ties  with  South 
American  colleges.  He  made  available  to  South  American  naval  war 
colleges  the  unclassified  briefing  on  the  "Soviet  Worldwide  Mari- 
time Challenge"  which  he  had  prepared  while  at  SACLANT.  The 
material  found  its  way  into  the  courses  at  these  colleges  and  was 
very  much  appreciated,  both  for  its  content  and  for  the  interest  in 
their  activities  which  it  represented.  As  the  Director  of  the  Argen- 
tine Naval  War  College  wrote:  "I  am  deeply  grateful  of  your  concern 
in  forwarding  us  such  an  interesting  document  ...  let  us  close  our 
friendly  links  and  strengthen  our  mutual  relations  with  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  professional  problems."82 
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Colbert  and  the  Nixon  Doctrine 

One  attribute  of  Colbert's  approach  to  foreign  naval  officers  which 
made  him  especially  well  liked  was  his  treatment  of  them  as  equals, 
comrades-in-arms  working  for  a  common  cause.  There  was  more  to 
this  than  the  sentimentality  often  associated  with  navy  men.  Im- 
plicit in  Richard  Colbert's  world  view  was  the  belief  that  American 
security  interests  would  be  furthered  if  the  United  States  treated  its 
allies  more  as  partners  and  less  as  dependents  or  clients.  The  many 
plans  and  ideas  he  developed  to  increase  allied  cooperation  revolved 
upon  the  common  thread  that  the  United  States  would  assume  a 
key  but  not  overwhelming  role.  Colbert  felt  strongly  that  by  giving 
its  allies  more  of  a  role,  more  responsibility,  they  would  be  encour- 
aged to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  collective  security  burden.  He 
had  not  always  found  sympathy  with  these  views  within  his  own 
government. 

By  the  late  1960s,  however,  many  in  the  United  States  had  be- 
come convinced  that  the  United  States  could  no  longer  continue  to 
assume  so  much  of  the  burden  for  collective  defense.  Some  were 
harshly  critical  of  allies  for  not  doing  enough.  But  Colbert  believed 
that  castigating  allies  for  their  shortcomings  was  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. "What  NATO  sorely  needs,"  he  once  wrote  Zumwalt,  "is  less 
'holier  than  thou'  criticism  of  other  members  within  the  Alliance 
and  more  attention  to  the  real  threat.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  this 
may  be  too  rational  an  approach,  but  it  is  a  point  I  think  we  must 
make."83 

In  the  Nixon-Kissinger  team,  Richard  Colbert  believed  he  had 
found  a  leadership  that  shared  his  views.  Shortly  after  he  had  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  college,  Colbert  hosted  a  lecture  by 
Henry  Kissinger,  then  still  at  Harvard.  After  Kissinger  became 
Nixon's  national  security  advisor,  Colbert  provided  the  CNO  with  a 
summary  of  Kissinger's  remarks.  He  was  especially  pleased  to  hear 
Kissinger's  views  on  the  need  to  "move  towards  solid  and  meaning- 
ful partnership  arrangements  with  other  countries  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  whole  responsibility  ourselves."  Colbert  told  the 
CNO  that  Kissinger  appeared  particularly  interested  in  the  STA- 
NAVFORLANT  and  Colbert's  other  ideas  for  increasing  the  use  of 
multinational  naval  forces.84 

Colbert's  hope  that  Henry  Kissinger's  views  would  become  U.S. 
policy  seemed  to  be  fulfilled  when  President  Nixon  outlined  his 
new  doctrine.  A  crucial  element  of  the  doctrine  was  that,  more  than 
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before,  the  United  States  would  be  looking  to  allies  to  provide  local 
security  with  their  own  forces.  The  United  States  would  assist  them 
in  providing  for  those  forces,  but  would  seek  to  reduce  the  number 
of  American  forces  deployed  abroad. 

Colbert  took  this  approach  and  ran  with  it.  He  especially  be- 
lieved it  should  be  applied  to  naval  forces  whose  primary  missions 
were  antisubmarine  warfare  and  sea  control.  If  allied  navies  could 
provide  more  of  these  kinds  of  forces,  there  would  be  less  of  a  need 
for  American  sea  control  forces  to  maintain  forward  positions.  In 
the  past,  the  United  States  had  relied  upon  its  European  allies  to 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  ASW/sea  control  forces  in  European  waters. 
Colbert  wanted  to  expand  this  role  within  Nato  and  also  apply  it  to 
American  security  relations  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

At  the  direction  of  CNO  Zumwalt,  a  study  was  undertaken  at  the 
Naval  War  College  on  how  to  get  the  allies  to  do  more  in  the  area 
of  ASW/sea  control.  The  Newport  Study  was  presented  to  Zum- 
walt in  April  1971.  Several  months  later,  while  still  president  of 
the  college,  Colbert  toured  European  and  Latin  American  capitals 
as  Zumwalt's  representative  to  sound  out  foreign  chiefs  of  naval 
operations  on  the  "potential  for  expansion  of  ASW/sea  control  ca- 
pabilities in  line  with  the  Newport  Study"85 

While  in  Europe,  Colbert  met  with  naval  leaders  in  seven  coun- 
tries and  worked  with  SACEUR,  General  A.L.  Goodpaster,  and 
CINCSOUTH,  Admiral  Horacio  Rivero.  Upon  return,  he  made  sev- 
eral recommendations  to  Zumwalt  which  "are  all  consistent  with 
and  support,  and  in  some  cases  expand  on  the  conclusion  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Newport  Study"  According  to  Colbert,  if  the 
United  States  was  to  get  its  naval  allies  to  do  more  in  the  ASW/sea 
control  area,  several  steps  had  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States. 
One  was  to  use  the  Seapower  Symposium  (initiated  by  Colbert  in 
1969)  as  an  initial  step  "on  a  Navy-to-Navy  basis — to  elicit  ways 
and  means  of  expanding  national  naval  capabilities  and  utilizing 
them  on  a  multinational/regional"  basis  to  cope  with  the  worldwide 
threat  to  the  sea  lines  of  communication.  Another  step  was  for  the 
United  States  to  establish  new  policy  "at  the  top  level  of  NATO" 
which  would  support  expanded  naval  capabilities  for  allies.  Col- 
bert suggested  that  "this  might  best  be  done  by  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Defense  at  an  early  NATO  ministerial  meeting." 

It  was  also  important  to  elevate  the  importance  of  allied  navies 
within  the  Pentagon.  Thus  he  urged  the  establishment  within 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  "fact  that  the  shift  in  the  balance 
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of  the  threat  has  been  to  seaward,"  and  that  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  had  to  be  directed  more  toward  strengthening 
allied  naval  forces.  Both  Defense  and  State  had  to  convince  Con- 
gress that  "a  new  look  at  military  assistance  is  essential  if  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  to  persuade  our  allies  to  carry  a  heavier  burden 
at  sea  is  to  be  viable.  ...  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,"  Colbert 
wrote  Zumwalt,  "that  the  Newport  Study,  (in  its  worldwide  ap- 
proach) should  be  presented  to  Defense  and  to  State  as  soon  as 
feasible."86 

One  factor  which  stood  in  the  way  of  allies'  (especially  those  in 
the  less-developed  world)  assuming  a  greater  share  of  the  bur- 
den at  sea  was  the  cost  of  modern  naval  vessels.  Related  to  this 
was  the  fact  that  nations  tend  to  prefer  building  their  own  ships. 
There  had  been  little  cooperation  in  shipbuilding,  which  might 
have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  costs  and  sharing  technologies. 
Colbert's  solution  was  the  Free  World  Frigate  (FWF).  It  was  a 
plan  developed  by  a  multinational  group  of  naval  officers  attend- 
ing the  Command  Course.  The  idea  was  to  have  the  United  States 
and  other  wealthy  Western  nations  financially  and  technically 
support  the  production  of  a  modern  frigate  which  would  be  made 
available  to  "free  nations"  around  the  world,  enabling  them  to 
perform  ASW/sea  control  missions.  Through  international  co- 
operation, the  costs  of  the  ships  could  be  reduced.  Production 
would  take  place  at  several  locations  throughout  the  world  and 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  distribute  equally  the  employment 
benefits  associated  with  production.  The  FWF,  like  the  Newport 
Study,  was  based  upon  the  thrust  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine: 

Since  President  Nixon's  statement  at  Guam,  the  world  has  pondered 
the  implications  of  the  so-called  "Nixon  Doctrine."  One  interpreta- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  the  greatest  validity  and  following,  is 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  help  the  smaller  states,  both  fi- 
nancially and  technically,  in  the  development  of  their  armed  forces; 
providing  that  this  does  not  require  the  presence  of  American  combat 
troops  and  equipment  abroad.  This  sentiment  has  been  applauded  in 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  and  could  well  be  echoed  by  some  of  its 
more  developed  members.  Our  dictum  is  this — if  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
is  meaningful  and  acceptable  to  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  then 
this  frigate,  and  similar  projects,  is  feasible.87 

There  was  more  to  the  FWF  than  a  transfer  of  technology  and 
resources.  This  was  not  to  be  a  one-way  street  with  the  United 
States  simply  subsidizing  foreign  navies,  but  a  real  partnership 
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which  would  be  essential  "both  for  national  pride"  on  the  part  of 
the  have-not  countries  and  for  the  success  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 
Thus  in  exchange  for  obtaining  these  modern  ships  at  reduced 
cost,  nations  would  have  to  "agree  to  commit  their  vessels  for  de- 
termined periods  to  regional  standing  forces,  on  the  lines  of  the 
STANAVFORLANT."88 

Richard  Colbert  lobbied  hard  for  the  FWF.  He  obtained  support 
from  Zumwalt  and  other  U.S.  admirals  and  elicited  some  interest  at 
Nato  headquarters.  However,  little  came  of  the  project.  The  Alliance 
did  initiate  its  own  frigate  program  in  the  late  1970s,  but  more  than 
a  decade  later  it  was  still  not  close  to  producing  a  common  vessel. 

Apart  from  Colbert's  optimism  about  how  much  cooperation  was 
possible  amongst  allied  nations,  the  FWF  and  related  concepts  tied 
to  the  Nixon  Doctrine  seemed  to  indicate  that  Colbert  was  far  more 
hopeful  about  the  doctrine  than  its  authors.  If  it  was  not  to  be  a  cov- 
er for  the  demise  of  American  influence,  then  foreign  governments 
would  indeed  have  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces.  Under  the  doctrine,  allies  had  to  do  more,  not  less.  Yet 
the  doctrine  coincided  with  the  beginnings  of  detente  and  what  ap- 
peared to  many  to  be  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War.  Allies,  especially 
those  outside  the  North  Atlantic  core  area,  were  not  prepared  to  do 
more,  much  less  enter  into  the  type  of  formal  arrangements  Colbert 
was  suggesting.  Indeed,  even  for  the  United  States,  the  FWF  would 
have  meant  a  new  commitment,  one  not  only  to  the  security  of  allies 
abroad,  but  to  the  management  of  a  multinational  ship  construction 
program.  It  would  have  also  meant  convincing  wealthier  allies  in 
Europe  and  Japan  to  join  in  subsidizing  naval  forces  for  other  coun- 
tries, something  the  old  allies  were  unlikely  to  agree  to,  at  least  not 
on  a  multinational  basis. 

Another  problem  with  the  FWF  concept  was  that  it  would  not  have 
held  much  appeal  to  the  "national  pride"  of  the  recipient  countries. 
They  were  being  asked  to  posture  their  naval  forces  for  multination- 
al purposes  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid.  In  the  international  polit- 
ical environment  of  the  early  1970s,  such  a  bargain  would  have  been 
unacceptable  to  many  countries,  especially  those  in  the  Third  World 
anxious  to  assert  their  independence.  It  is  apparent  that  while  Rich- 
ard Colbert  was  always  sensitive  to  the  viewpoint  of  foreign  naval 
officers,  he  did  not  fully  appreciate  that  his  calls  for  partnership  in 
naval  cooperation  could  be  viewed  abroad  as  just  another  U.S.  ef- 
fort to  maintain  its  leadership  of  the  "free  world."  For  Colbert,  and 
perhaps  for  many  of  the  foreign  officers  with  whom  he  associated, 
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national  pride  was  equated  with  pulling  one's  fair  share  in  collective 
defense.  This  was  not,  however,  a  position  always  shared  by  foreign 
governments.  In  the  FWF,  as  with  some  of  these  other  proposals, 
Admiral  Colbert  was  advocating  a  degree  of  formality  and  structure 
in  international  naval  relations  that  was  hard  for  sovereign  nations 
to  accept  and  for  the  United  States  to  implement. 

The  Free  World  Seapower  Symposium 

The  search  for  a  new  set  of  regional  arrangements  around  which 
to  organize  friendly  naval  forces  provided  the  impetus  for  one  of 
Colbert's  most  notable  and  long-lasting  achievements  as  President 
of  the  Naval  War  College — the  convening  of  the  first  Free  World 
Seapower  Symposium. 

From  17  to  20  November  1969,  top  naval  leaders  from  37  friendly 
countries  gathered  at  the  college.  Among  them  were  20  chiefs  or 
deputy  chiefs  of  naval  operations.  For  many  who  attended,  this  was 
something  of  a  homecoming,  having  graduated  from  the  Naval  Com- 
mand Course  earlier  in  their  careers.  For  Colbert,  however,  this  was 
to  be  more  than  a  reunion  of  old  friends,  and  more  than  an  exercise 
in  preaching  to  the  converted  about  the  dangers  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Navy.  His  hope  was  that  the  symposium  would  lay  the  groundwork 
for  new  free- world  cooperative  measures.89  It  would  bring  together 
the  naval  leaders  from  countries  with  which  the  United  States  was 
allied  by  binational  and  multinational  defense  arrangements,  "in 
an  academic  arena  and  examine  these  problems  and  possibly  (hope- 
fully) arrive  at  ways  that  we  can  jointly  address  them.  After  all," 
he  wrote  to  his  former  SACLANT  colleague,  Canadian  J. A.  Fulton, 
"the  standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic  was  first  broached  at  the  Flag 
Officers  Symposium  in  Norfolk  in  1966. "90 

The  symposium,  and  those  that  followed,  did  serve  as  a  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  views  amongst  naval  leaders  allied  with  the  United 
States.  In  this  sense,  they  were  "flag-rank"  versions  of  the  NCC, 
as  representatives  of  different  navies  explained  their  nations'  posi- 
tions and  heard  about  other  navies.  Thus  at  the  1973  symposium, 
delegates  heard  about  the  Bolivian  Navy  and  the  development  of 
that  country,  the  Indonesian  Navy  and  Southeast  Asian  security , 
and  "Leadership  Innovations  in  the  Royal  Netherlands  Navy."  The 
delegates  were  also  divided  into  regional  working  committees  which 
later  reported  back  to  the  full  assembly  on  the  results  of  their  discus- 
sions.91 All  in  all,  the  several  days  were  filled  with  a  heavy  schedule 
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of  meetings  and  lectures.  (Which  probably  did  remind  many  of  their 
NCC  days.) 

In  the  many  congratulatory  letters  which  Colbert  received  after 
the  first  symposium,  there  were  three  observations  common  to  near- 
ly all.  The  first  was  that  the  event  should  be  repeated  on  a  regular 
basis.  (This  indeed  was  what  happened.)  The  second  was  that  the 
symposium  had  allowed  senior  naval  officers  to  better  understand 
the  position  of  other  navies  on  world  problems  and  their  own  in- 
terests. As  one  British  admiral  wrote:  "The  chance  of  talking  with 
the  Spanish  about  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  was,  alone,  almost  worth 
crossing  the  ocean  for.  ..."  A  Spanish  officer  praised  the  "broad- 
minded  Symposium  which  brought  about  the  attendance  of  so  many 
personalities  from  Navies  of  all  over  the  free  world."  Richard  Col- 
bert's former  NCC  student  and  old  friend,  Gert  Jeschonnek  (by  then 
head  of  the  Federal  German  Navy),  wrote:  "I  never  had  such  a  great- 
er experience  in  my  entire  naval  career."92 

The  opportunity  to  meet  so  many  representatives  of  foreign  na- 
vies was  particularly  useful  for  officers  from  smaller  countries  and 
those  not  formally  in  the  Western  Alliance  structure.  One  Finnish 
officer  was  especially  appreciative  of  the  opportunity: 

.  .  .  During  those  memorable  days  of  November  it  became  very  clear 
that  all  participants  regarded  the  Seapower  Symposium  as  a  unique 
opportunity  to  promote  mutual  understanding  between  naval  lead- 
ers. For  a  representative  of  our  very  small  navy  the  benefit  of  taking 
part  in  such  a  gathering  is  even  greater.  As  a  consequence  of  Fin- 
land's neutrality,  we  rarely  have  opportunities  to  take  part  in  meet- 
ings of  such  importance  and  magnitude.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
understanding  of  the  current  and  future  factors  affecting  the  world- 
wide maritime  situation  is  vital  for  such  small  nations  as  Finland. 
Our  security  in  the  future  will  heavily  depend  on  that  situation.  Sir, 
let  me  assure  you  that  the  Seapower  Symposium  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  new  comprehension.  I  will  do  my  best  to  convey  this  benefit  in 
a  way  that  will  serve  the  security  of  my  own  country  and  its  interna- 
tional environment.  ...  I  regard  the  Symposium  as  the  most  interest- 
ing, rewarding  and  pleasant  meeting  I  have  taken  part  in  during  my 
naval  career  thus  far.  .  .  ,93 

The  third  common  theme  in  the  letters  sent  to  Colbert  follow- 
ing the  symposium  was  of  the  importance  of  the  personal  contacts 
made.  Here  again  it  was  like  the  NCC,  one  of  whose  goals  was  to 
foster  close  ties  between  the  naval  leaders  of  the  free  world.  The 
Chief  of  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Navy  wrote  about  the  "fraternity 
of  the  blue  uniform."  He  was  sure  that  "one  will  maintain  contact 
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with  many  whom  we  have  met."  A  Canadian  admiral  wrote  that  the 
meeting  was  a  "first  class  effort  with  results  which,  while  somewhat 
intangible,  are  obviously  of  significance  and  will  grow  over  the  years 
as  the  personal  contacts  made  at  Newport  develop."  For  his  part, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Navy  felt  that 
the  contacts  made  would  "undoubtedly  greatly  help  promote  under- 
standings and  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  among  the  navies  of 
the  free  world,"  And  the  French  naval  attache  in  Washington  found 
the  symposium  "provided  personal  contacts  which  should  certainly 
prove  most  helpful  in  reaching  an  understanding  of  the  varied  views 
held  by  each  of  us."94 

No  new  regional  security  arrangments  emerged  from  the  first 
symposium,  nor  from  subsequent  meetings.  In  this  sense,  the  meet- 
ings did  not  fulfill  Colbert's  expectations.  But  it  would  have  been 
surprising  if  they  had.  For  the  symposium  appears  to  have  been 
something  almost  detached  from  the  international  political  trends 
of  those  years.  For  example,  few  countries  shared  the  American  ob- 
session with  Vietnam.  The  Latin  American  countries,  whose  navies 
had  always  received  special  attention  from  Colbert  and  the  Naval 
War  College,  were  less  willing  to  join  in  a  cooperative  effort  against 
the  Soviets,  although  they  were  always  happy  to  accept  American 
arms  to  combat  internal  subversives.  In  Europe,  the  Germans  were 
following  Ostpolitik,  and  they,  and  others,  seemed  less  interested  in 
jointly  containing  the  Soviets  than  they  had  been.  Even  as  close  an 
ally  as  Canada  would  shortly  undertake  a  total  review  of  its  defense 
policy  leading  to  a  downgrading  of  collective  defense  contributions 
and  a  serious  decline  in  military  preparedness  which  was  to  hurt 
the  navy  most  of  all. 

In  all  frankness,  the  symposium  was  an  exercise  in  preaching  to 
the  converted — not  in  the  sense  that  friendly  senior  naval  officers 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  meeting  together;  they  did  benefit,  but  rather 
because  it  was  not  this  group  that  needed  convincing  about  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  the  Soviet  Navy.  Nor  was  this  group,  however  highly 
placed,  in  a  position  to  make  decisions  about  new  regional  security 
arrangements  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  at  sea.  Those  decisions 
could  only  be  taken  by  political  leaders.  By  and  large,  these  lead- 
ers were  as  wary  of  new  arrangements  involving  the  United  States 
as  Washington  was.  Colbert  was  certainly  aware  of  this.  When  he 
became  C  INC  SOUTH,  he  put  much  effort  into  convincing  allied  gov- 
ernments to  take  the  Soviet  threat  more  seriously  and  encouraged 
them  to  explain  it  to  their  people.  In  the  symposium,  he  believed, 
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he  could  begin  the  process  of  sensitizing  foreign  governments  to 
the  need  for  greater  cooperation,  and  yet  the  prospect  that  such  a 
gathering  could  go  beyond  improving  understanding  amongst  naval 
leaders  seemed  limited. 

This  is  in  no  way  to  belittle  the  new  ties  and  understandings  that 
emerged  from  the  symposium.  As  long  as  the  United  States  main- 
tained its  transoceanic  commitments,  the  U.S.  Navy  would  play 
a  major  role  in  strengthening  cooperative  security  efforts  with  al- 
lies. To  the  extent  that  Colbert's  symposium  could  bolster  those  ef- 
forts, it  served  a  useful  purpose,  as  did  his  other  undertakings  as 
President  of  the  Naval  War  College.  Thus  Admiral  Colbert  richly 
deserved  to  be  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  "excep- 
tionally meritorious  service"  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
as  President  of  the  Naval  War  College.  The  accompanying  citation 
acknowledged  his  contribution  to  "advanced  professional  education 
in  the  United  States  Navy"  and  also  the  fact  that  naval  officers  from 
thirty  nations  of  the  free  world  had  been  "influenced  by  his  profes- 
sionalism, acumen  and  sound  appreciation  of  international  affairs." 
It  took  special  note  of  his  "contacts  with  foreign  leaders  during  their 
visits  to  the  Naval  War  College,  during  his  own  travels  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  Seapower  Symposium  and  two  War  Colleges  of 
the  Americas  Conferences."  Through  all  of  these  achievements,  Vice 
Admiral  Richard  G.  Colbert  had  "strengthened  the  bonds  between 
the  nations  of  the  free  world."95 


VI 
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WHEN  ILL  HEALTH  forced  Admiral  Richard  Colbert  to 
retire  from  the  navy  and  leave  the  post  of  Commander 
in  Chief  of  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe  in  November  1973,  af- 
ter having  served  for  only  a  brief  time,  there  was  a  sense  of  loss 
throughout  Nato.  "Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,"  the  SHAPE  Chief 
of  Staff  wrote,  "the  Southern  region  has  enjoyed  its  finest  hour."96 
From  the  British  came  this  message:  "Your  leaving  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  NATO  since  although  you  have  had  many  distinguished 
predecessors,  few  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  NATO's  mari- 
time cause  with  such  dedication,  enthusiasm  and  deep  profession- 
al knowledge.  .  .  .  Your  leadership  of  Southern  Command  has  been 
outstanding  and  we  all  owe  you  a  very  great  debt."97 

Strengthening  Nato  in  the  South 

As  CINCSOUTH,  Admiral  Colbert  pursued  a  host  of  measures 
designed  to  strengthen  a  region  of  the  Alliance  which  had  often 
been  neglected.  In  the  early  1970s  it  was  beset  with  external  chal- 
lenges and  internal  divisions.  Externally,  the  Soviets  had  measur- 
ably increased  their  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  through  ex- 
panding ties  with  several  Arab  countries,  especially  Syria,  Egypt 
and  Libya.  Internally,  there  was  still  the  problem  of  adjusting  re- 
lations with  the  French  and  the  more  worrisome  rise  in  tensions 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus.  There  was  also,  through- 
out the  Alliance,  a  declining  level  of  public  support. 

To  counter  the  Soviet  presence,  Colbert  stepped  up  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Naval-on-Call  Force,  Mediterranean  and  attempted 
to  win  support  for  turning  this  force  into  a  Standing  Naval  Force 
Mediterranean.  He  directed  his  multinational  staff  to  work  on 
this  concept,  utilizing  the  reports  of  the  STANAVFORLANT 
which  he  continued  to  receive.  One  of  the  major  problems  he 
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encountered  was  obtaining  an  agreement  for  the  common  fund- 
ing of  fuel  for  the  ships  which  would  participate  in  the  stand- 
ing force.  "As  it  is  becoming  clear  in  the  Southern  Region,"  he 
wrote  a  U.S.  officer  at  Nato's  Eastern  Atlantic  Headquarters, 
"that  certain  nations'  degree  of  participation  may  well  depend  on 
such  common  funding,  I  would  appreciate  your  help  in  seeking 
support  for  this  proposal  when  and  if  it  comes  near  your  desk." 
The  other  critical  milestone  in  getting  a  standing  force  under- 
way was  "command  and  control  arrangements."98 

Colbert  saw  the  importance  of  a  more  visible  allied  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Mediterranean  largely  in  a  political  context,  which 
extended  beyond  the  Nato  countries  to  the  nations  of  North  Af- 
rica. His  intelligence  staff  undertook  a  study  of  Mediterranean 
port  visits  by  the  Soviet  Navy  and  naval-associated  vessels.  He 
forwarded  this  report  to  SACEUR,  General  Goodpaster,  noting 
that  these  increasing  visits,  "and  of  course,  the  political  and  psy- 
chological value  thus  accrued,"  come  in  the  face  of  no  similar 
Nato  effort.  "If  the  present  trends  of  Soviet  port  visits  continue," 
he  warned,  "we  are  in  danger  of  permitting  the  Soviets  to  gain  a 
tremendous  advantage  .  .  .  largely  through  NATO  default."  Col- 
bert wanted  the  Mediterranean  On-Call  Force  to  visit  North  Af- 
rican and  non-Nato  ports.  Such  visits,  he  firmly  believed,  "would 
partially  counter  the  increasing  Soviet  presence,  thereby  provid- 
ing a  display  of  Nato  solidarity  as  a  viable  alternative  to  Soviet 
orientation  for  the  countries  thus  visited."99 

Colbert's  interest  in  expanding  Nato's  southern  vision  was  ev- 
idenced by  his  encouragement  of  contacts  between  his  command 
and  the  countries  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  then  in- 
cluding Turkey,  Iran  and  Pakistan.  For  the  first  time,  represen- 
tatives of  Iran  and  Pakistan  were  invited  to  observe  Nato  exer- 
cises. Colbert  used  these  exercises,  such  as  Deep  Furrow  in  1973, 
as  a  kind  of  international  seminar,  inviting  various  Nato  offi- 
cials. The  CENTO  Chief  of  Staff,  in  thanking  Colbert  for  allow- 
ing Iranian  and  Pakistani  officers  to  observe  Deep  Furrow,  noted 
that  the  unprecedented  opportunity  was  "particularly  valuable 
in  helping  to  expand  the  horizons  of  the  officers  who  attended." 
As  was  often  the  case  in  Colbert-arranged  gatherings,  these  of- 
ficers benefited  from  the  exchange  of  views  and  from  "the  infor- 
mal conversations  with  NATO  dignitaries  and  military  leaders" 
which  helped  "in  developing  understanding  between  NATO  and 
CENTO."100 
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Colbert  also  sought  to  expand  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
French  Navy.  Before  its  withdrawal  from  the  integrated  command 
structure,  the  French  had  held  the  post  of  Commander  Western 
Mediterranean.  This  was  now  exercised  directly  by  COMNAV- 
SOUTH.  Over  the  years,  means  of  cooperation  with  the  French 
Navy  had  been  worked  on — mainly  on  a  navy-to-navy  basis.  This 
included  joint  exercises  between  the  French  and  Nato  forces  under 
CINCSOUTH.  Working  with  his  old  friend,  former  NCC  student 
Giuseppe  Pighini,  now  an  admiral  in  the  Italian  Navy  and  COM- 
NAVSOUTH,  Colbert  pressed  for  the  release  of  cryptographic  key 
material  for  communications  with  the  French  Navy.  Already,  cer- 
tain material  was  being  made  available  whenever  there  was  "an 
operational  case."  But  Pighini  urged  Admiral  Colbert,  as  CINC- 
SOUTH, to  "press  SACEUR  hard  to  obtain  the  release  of  all  NATO 
Broadcast  key  material."  COMNAVSOUTH  was  "more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  gain  to  Nato  will  be  overwhelming  in  compari- 
son with  the  cost,  which  is  really  negligible."101 

As  he  attempted  to  expand  allied  cooperation  in  the  South,  Colbert 
also  believed  strongly  that  continued  active  American  involvement 
was  essential  to  maintain  the  cohesiveness  of  the  allies  in  these 
regions.  He  was  particularly  concerned  about  suggestions  that  the 
United  States  should  reduce  the  number  of  ships,  especially  aircraft 
carriers  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Fleet.  In  September  1973,  he  wrote  to 
journalist  Hanson  Baldwin  about  the  "strong  feelings"  towards  the 
carriers  in  the  South  and  "throughout  NATO  in  general.  .  .  .  Faith 
in  the  Sixth  Fleet  is  so  deep  as  to  border  on  the  mystical."  He  added 
that  according  to  some  Italian  military  leaders,  the  removal  of  one 
carrier  might  result  in  the  fall  of  the  Italian  government.102 

The  United  States  did  reduce  the  size  of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  but  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  this  in  any  way  influenced  the  domestic  politics 
of  Italy,  whose  postwar  governments  had  fallen  and  been  reconsti- 
tuted so  frequently  as  to  become  a  routine  matter.  Throughout  these 
many  changes,  Italy  remained  supportive  of  Nato  and  of  a  contin- 
ued American  presence  in  the  Mediterranean.  What  Colbert  saw  as 
"faith"  in  the  Sixth  Fleet  was  viewed  by  others  as  a  justification  for 
not  spending  more  funds  on  naval  forces.  Colbert's  somewhat  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  impact  of  the  fleet  had  a  negative  impact 
on  his  efforts  to  increase  allied,  including  Italian,  contributions. 
According  to  Admiral  Baldini  of  the  Italian  Navy,  Rome's  lack  of 
concern  about  its  declining  maritime  strength  could  be  attributed  to 
the  Italian  government's  attitude  "that  the  Sixth  Fleet  will  always 
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be  available  to  back  up  the  Italian  Navy."  As  reported  to  Colbert  by 
CNO  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Baldini  felt  that  "any  overestimate  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet's  capabilities  serves  to  undercut  the  type  of  justification  that 
his  Navy  is  advancing  for  a  larger  share  of  the  defense  budget."103 

It  was  a  classic  American  problem:  Forces  forward-based  to  as- 
sure allies  that  the  United  States  was  committed  to  their  defense, 
provided  an  excuse  for  allies  not  to  do  all  that  they  could.  Zumwalt 
told  Colbert  that  he  intended  to  go  public  on  the  importance  of  al- 
lied naval  contributions  to  security  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  CNO 
would  stress  that  in  a  time  of  crisis  the  naval  balance  "could  well 
hinge  on  the  success  of  a  multinational  effort  involving  French,  Ital- 
ian, Turkish  and  Greek  navies,  as  well  as  our  own."  The  extent  of 
allied  cooperation  could,  according  to  Zumwalt,  "be  the  determining 
factor  in  whether  or  not  the  Alliance  could  control  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  such  a  contingency  situation."104 

Nato's  effect  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  Admiral  Colbert,  was 
to  increase  the  close  cooperation  of  the  military  and  particularly 
the  navies  of  the  allied  nations.  But  at  the  broader  political  level, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  reluctance  to  confront  problems  on  a  unified 
basis.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Soviet  activities 
not  directly  related  to  the  security  of  the  Nato  countries  themselves, 
as  was  vividly  demonstrated  during  the  October  1973  Middle-East 
War.  The  Europeans  openly  broke  with  the  United  States  over 
America's  support  for  Israel  and  Washington's  efforts  to  prevent  an 
Arab  victory  which  would  have  markedly  increased  Soviet  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Not  only  did  the  allies  distance  themselves 
from  the  U.S.  position,  but  they  attempted  to  block  the  use  of  U.S. 
facilities  in  Europe  for  the  resupply  of  Israel.  When  the  OPEC  na- 
tions imposed  an  oil  embargo,  the  allies  divided  even  further,  each 
seeking  its  own  accommodation  with  the  Arab  states. 

Eventually,  through  the  skillful  diplomacy  of  Henry  Kissinger, 
the  United  States  emerged  from  the  crisis  as  the  key  external  actor, 
winning  the  confidence  of  moderate  Arab  states  and  displacing  the 
Soviets.  Yet  this  was  a  unilateral  American  initiative,  done  with- 
out the  cooperation  of,  and  indeed,  despite  some  opposition  from,  its 
Nato  allies. 

Allied  unity  would  be  strained  several  months  later  when  a  new 
crisis  arose  on  Cyprus,  and  Turkey  launched  an  invasion  of  the  is- 
land, nearly  sparking  a  war  with  Greece.  In  the  aftermath,  the  U.S. 
Congress  placed  an  arms  embargo  on  Turkey  while  Greece  with- 
drew its  forces  from  CINCSOUTH.  That  officers  of  both  nations 
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continued  to  serve  on  allied  staffs  did  not  do  much  to  overcome  this 
divisive  situation. 

It  was  neither  within  Richard  Colbert's  power,  nor  within  the 
sphere  of  his  responsibility  to  shore  up  political  unity  within  the 
Alliance.  As  an  allied  commander,  his  prime  responsibility  was  to 
increase  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  forces  given  to  him  by  the 
allied  governments.  As  an  American  flag  officer,  he  was  not  tasked 
with  formulating  or  executing  U.S.  foreign  policy.  And  for  all  the 
progress  he  made  in  improving  the  military  posture  of  Southern 
Command,  in  establishing  contacts  with  the  French,  in  extending 
cooperation  to  the  CENTO  countries,  he  could  not  do  what  U.S.  di- 
plomacy itself  had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  Again,  Colbert  found 
that  while  important  in  the  day-to-day  practicalities  of  collective 
security,  the  fraternity  of  the  blue  uniform  often  had  little  impact  in 
allied  capitals. 

Holding  the  Line  on  Euphoria:  The  Nato 
Foundation  Concept 

As  a  naval  officer,  Admiral  Colbert  may  not  have  been  respon- 
sible for  attending  to  the  political  problems  of  the  Alliance,  but 
his  whole  career  had  been  based  upon  the  premise  that  those  in 
uniform  could  not  ignore  such  considerations.  He  had  never  been 
one  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  strategy  and  statecraft  and  had 
produced,  over  the  years,  much  original  thinking  on  how  political 
cohesion  might  be  furthered  through  closer  strategic  cooperation. 

He  was  also  acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  public  opinion. 
Whether  in  actual  command  of  naval  forces,  or  back  in  Washing- 
ton in  a  staff  position,  Colbert  had  urged  that  public  sentiments 
be  taken  into  account  in  strategic  decisions.  He  was  especially 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that,  ultimately,  collective  defense  rested 
upon  public  support.  When  he  was  working  on  the  STANAV- 
FORLANT  concept  at  SACLANT,  he  watched  the  various  port 
visits  of  the  Matchmaker  multinational  flotilla  closely,  directing 
its  commanders  to  pay  special  attention  to  securing  maximum 
public  exposure.  As  he  wrote  one  commander  when  the  flotilla 
was  sailing  in  the  Great  Lakes:  "It  is  particularly  important  at 
this  time  .  .  .  and  especially  during  your  visits  to  Montreal,  To- 
ronto, and  Detroit,  that  we  gain  maximum  public  support  and 
understanding  for  the  Matchmaker  concept.  .  ,105  As  noted,  he 
also  prepared  an  unclassified  briefing  on  the  Soviet  maritime 
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threat  for  public  use  and  even  attempted  to  produce  a  documen- 
tary on  the  subject. 

By  the  time  he  was  CINCSOUTH,  Colbert  had  become  worried 
about  the  state  of  allied  public  opinion.  The  many  years  of  peace, 
coupled  with  the  rise  of  detente,  seemed  to  be  undermining  sup- 
port for  continued  military  preparedness  and  allied  strategic  co- 
operation. Thus  in  the  last  months  of  his  life,  still  burdened  with 
command  and  fighting  off  cancer,  he  made  one  last  effort  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion. 

After  receiving  the  go-ahead  from  SACEUR,  General  Goodpas- 
ter,  and  Nato  Secretary  General  Joseph  Luns,  he  approached  the 
Atlantic  Treaty  Association  with  a  concept  for  a  Nato  foundation. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  foundation  would  be  to  "tell  the  NATO 
story": 

A  pivotal  fact  of  life  for  NATO  planners  is  that  in  the  very  midst  of 
SALT,  CSCE,  MBFR  and  all  the  public  trappings  of  detente,  overall 
Soviet  military  superiority  continues  to  grow  apace.  Without  compro- 
mising the  opportunities  for  real  peaceful  co-existence  which  current 
conferences  may  eventually  offer,  it  is  of  growing  importance  to  en- 
sure awareness  of  military  realities  among  the  general  public  of  the 
NATO  nations.  That  this  awareness  does  not  now  exist  is  attested 
by  the  present  undercurrent  of  public  euphoria  and  lack  of  meaning- 
ful support  to  maintain  credible  NATO  military  strength  by  political 
authorities.106 

Colbert  felt  that  the  first  task  of  the  foundation  should  be  the 
production  of  a  television  documentary  to  tell  the  Nato  story,  chart- 
ing the  history  of  the  Alliance  through  the  postwar  era.  It  would 
remind  the  public  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  the  Berlin  crisis, 
and  the  Czechoslovakian  crisis,  and  would  end  with  information 
on  comparative  military  postures.  There  would  be  one  basic  film, 
with  adjustments  made  for  different  nationalities.  As  Colbert  saw 
it,  the  documentary  would  not  be  propaganda,  nor  would  it  attempt 
to  gain  support  through  fear:  "It  would  be  essential,"  he  wrote, 
"that  the  tone  and  content  be  totally  factual,  fair  and  devoid  of  any 
hint  of  alarmism  or  overstatement.  The  truth  as  it  stands  should 
be  ample  to  demonstrate  that  NATO  has  by  no  means  outlived  ei- 
ther its  usefulness  or  its  necessity."107 

In  keeping  with  the  desire  to  avoid  any  hint  of  official  propa- 
ganda, and  to  ensure  the  highest  quality  production,  Colbert  rec- 
ommended that  private  financing  be  secured  for  the  Nato  founda- 
tion and  the  documentary.  The  Atlantic  Treaty  Association  would 
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approach  corporations  and  individuals  within  the  Nato  countries 
who  were  "totally  unconnected  with  NATO,  but  who  neverthe- 
less have  a  primary  interest  in  the  stability  of  Western  Europe, 
as  well  as  a  rooted  sympathy  with  the  strength  of  its  defense."  In 
a  letter  to  his  old  friend  from  the  State  Department  days,  Walt 
Rostow,  to  which  he  attached  a  copy  of  his  concept,  Colbert  sug- 
gested individuals  who  were  both  prominent  and  wealthy,  such  as 
Aristotle  Onassis,  Stavros  Niarchos,  Giovanni  Agnelli  (of  Fiat)  and 
John  Paul  Getty,  as  possible  contributors:  ".  .  .  few  people  have 
more  to  gain  from  a  strong  European  defense  and  the  security  of 
Western  Europe.  And  few  would  have  more  to  lose  if  we  became 
weak  enough  to  be  blackmailed."  Colbert  added,  however,  that 
the  foundation  was  not  to  be  a  "millionaires  club.  ...  I  feel  that 
contributions  should  be  forthcoming  from  a  broad  spectrum  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  NATO."108 

Three  weeks  after  personally  presenting  his  concept  to  the  At- 
lantic Treaty  Association,  Admiral  Colbert  was  forced  to  leave  the 
navy  because  of  the  cancer  he  could  no  longer  ignore.  Two  weeks 
after  that  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  For  his  efforts  as  CINC- 
SOUTH,  he  was  awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  second  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  The  citation  seemed  to  apply  not  only  to  his 
tenure  as  CINCSOUTH,  but  to  his  life's  work  on  behalf  of  allied 
naval  cooperation: 

.  .  .  Responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  Southern  Region  of  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe,  Admiral  Colbert,  in  accomplishing  this  task,  directed 
the  activities  of  five  principal  varied  and  separated  subordinate  com- 
mands. His  brilliant  integration  of  these  commands  into  a  battle- 
ready  team  has  lent  credibility  to  the  NATO  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse and  has  engendered  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  solidarity  among 
the  five  Southern  Region  NATO  nations  involved.109 


VII 


Conclusions 


JUDGED  AGAINST  his  many  ideas  and  plans  for  improving 
cooperation  between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  allied  navies,  Ad- 
miral Richard  G.  Colbert's  actual  successes  seem  modest,  and  it 
might  be  thought  that  he  was  a  frustrated  and  disenchanted  re- 
former who  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  realities  of  international 
politics.  Such  was  not  the  case.  The  inability  to  get  all  his  ideas 
accepted  by  his  own  government  and  those  of  allies  did  not  ham- 
per his  effectiveness  as  a  senior  officer  or  as  an  allied  command- 
er. Nor  did  it  make  him  any  less  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
allies  for  the  United  States.  Colbert  was  able  to  combine  a  talent 
for  innovative  thinking  while  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
according  to  higher  military  and  political  direction. 

During  the  years  in  which  he  served,  the  United  States  ap- 
proached its  maritime  strategy  from  the  internationalist  perspec- 
tive that  underlay  its  overall  foreign  and  defense  policy.  In  the  ear- 
ly Cold  War  years,  America  had  decided  to  confront  and  contain 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  periphery  of  the  Eurasian  landmass.  The 
transoceanic  commitments  undertaken  in  furtherance  of  this  policy 
drew  the  United  States  into  a  web  of  "entangling  alliances"  which 
to  greater  and  lesser  degrees  equated  American  security  with  that 
of  overseas  allies.  Bolstering  these  commitments  was  the  central 
strategic  nuclear  arsenal.  But  from  the  outset,  allied  commitments 
were  also  backed  up  by  conventional  power,  especially  the  sea  power 
of  the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances  cooperation  with 
allied  navies  was  to  be  expected  and  encouraged.  Therefore,  the  fun- 
damental premises  upon  which  Richard  Colbert  based  his  thinking 
were  fully  consistent  with  American  policy  and  security  interests. 
There  was  no  contradiction  between  his  approach  to  U.S.  maritime 
strategy  and  that  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  both  were  coalition  oriented. 

Nor  can  Colbert's  approach  be  characterized  as  being  at  odds 
with  the  widely  debated  maritime  strategy  of  the  1980s.  It  too 
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was  fundamentally  a  concept  for  coalition  warfare.  As  in  the 
early  Cold  War  years  and  into  the  era  of  flexible  response,  the 
maritime  strategy  of  the  eighties  stressed  forward  defense  and 
assumed  that  if  the  United  States  had  gone  to  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  have  done  so  with  the  support  of,  and 
indeed  on  behalf  of,  its  allies,  especially  those  in  Europe.  To  be 
sure,  the  U.S.  Navy  (and  others  in  America)  was  concerned  about 
out-of-area  threats.  Here  too,  though,  Colbert's  ideas  were  simi- 
lar, for  while  he  was  perhaps  NATO's  chief  maritime  advocate, 
he  also  continually  stressed  that  the  security  of  Europe  extended 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Where  Richard  Colbert  departed  from  the  general  policy  trends 
of  the  United  States  was  in  his  continual  efforts  to  give  allied  na- 
val cooperation  more  formal  structure  and  to  extend  Nato-type 
arrangements  to  other  areas  of  the  globe.  It  is  on  this  point  that 
his  experiences  are  relevant  to  the  current  conditions.  While  Col- 
bert saw  the  need  for  new  sets  of  regional  organizations  to  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have  not 
developed  multinational  standing  naval  forces  or  even  extended 
Nato's  combined  commands. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that,  as  Richard  Colbert's  own  experience 
showed,  initiatives  to  expand  the  scope  of  allied  cooperation  can 
quickly  become  American-sponsored  efforts  in  which  the  United 
States  must  lobby  its  allies  to  do  more  on  their  own  behalf.  Thus, 
Colbert's  many  efforts  remained,  despite  their  internationalist 
orientation — American.  It  was  he,  and  not  the  members  of  the 
OAS,  who  labored  hard  to  get  the  idea  of  an  inter-American  de- 
fense force  accepted;  it  was  he,  along  with  supporters  in  the  State 
Department,  who  tried  to  keep  alive  the  MLF;  it  was  Colbert 
and  the  American  naval  leadership  that  took  the  lead  in  alerting 
Nato  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Soviet  Navy  and  the  need  for  a 
standing  naval  force  in  the  Atlantic;  it  was  Vice  Admiral  Colbert, 
as  president  of  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College,  who  tried  so  hard 
to  sell  the  Nixon  Doctrine  to  the  allies  whom  he  believed  would 
greatly  benefit  by  it.  On  the  threshold  of  detente  and  amid  a 
growing  disenchantment  with  the  very  concept  of  a  "free  world," 
his  was  the  inspiration  behind  the  Seapower  Symposium  which 
brought  together  naval  leaders  to  confront  their  common  enemy. 
And,  in  the  final  months  of  his  life,  it  was  Admiral  Richard  Col- 
bert who  assumed  the  burden  of  strengthening  a  southern  region 
and  an  entire  Alliance  beset  with  internal  divisions. 
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To  be  sure,  he  took  these  initiatives  because  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can, and  in  those  years  it  was  the  duty  of  Americans  to  lead  and 
prod  allies.  At  the  same  time,  his  career  emphasized  the  fact  that 
at  times  it  is  only  the  United  States  that  thinks  in  terms  of  allied 
cooperation  and  that  all  too  often  the  allies  are  prepared  to  have  the 
United  States  carry  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  collective  secu- 
rity burden.  When,  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  United  States  did 
take  greater  interest  in  "out  of  area"  threats  such  as  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  did  not  wait  upon  formal  allied  cooperation. 

This  did  not  mean  that  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  undertaking  to  bolster 
American  security  outside  the  Nato  area,  ignored  allies  or  even 
that  the  Western  posture  was  necessarily  weakened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  new  formal  regional  security  structures.  On  the  contrary, 
cooperation,  particularly  naval  cooperation,  may  have  been  made 
more  possible  because  such  arrangements  did  not  first  have  to  go 
through  what  would  have  been  a  long  and  tortuous  process  of  ne- 
gotiations at  the  highest  political  level.  The  Colbert-type  arrange- 
ments, such  as  those  associated  with  the  Free  World  Frigate,  were 
meant  to  demonstrate  allied  unity.  Yet,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
multinational  nuclear  force,  pressing  for  such  arrangements  could 
have  served  to  generate  disunity,  as  allied  political  leaders  were 
compelled  to  endorse  or  reject  openly  what  would  have  rapidly  be- 
come a  litmus  test  of  loyalty  to  collective  defense.  A  U.S.  maritime 
strategy  dependent  upon  bringing  every  ally  on  board  to  cover  ev- 
ery corner  of  the  globe  where  Western  interests  were  threatened 
would  have  been  either  impossible  to  negotiate  or  would  have  re- 
sulted in  such  a  politically  conditional  set  of  arrangements  that 
it  would  have  been  all  but  useless.  Colbert's  achievement  in  get- 
ting the  STANAVFORLANT  established  is  to  be  applauded.  At  the 
same  time,  as  even  he  acknowledged,  the  force  operated  under  a 
rigid  set  of  political  guidelines  which  was  the  price  that  had  to  be 
paid  for  getting  allied  governments  to  agree  to  it.  The  point  is  that 
formality,  whether  in  the  guise  of  multinational  forces  or  new  re- 
gional security  pacts,  does  not  always  equate  with  effective  allied 
cooperation. 

Indeed,  for  maritime  forces,  formality  may  be  viewed  as  detri- 
mental to  the  inherent  flexibility  usually  associated  with  sea  power. 
In  undertaking  its  transoceanic  commitments,  the  United  States 
forward-based  considerable  land  and  air  power.  While  welcomed  by 
allies,  such  basing  was  a  continual  source  of  friction  and  occasional 
embarrassment  for  allied  governments.  It  was  costly,  as  well,  for 
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the  U.S.  Joint  exercises,  such  as  those  undertaken  yearly  in  Ger- 
many and  in  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  were  also  creating  political 
problems.  In  contrast,  allied  cooperation  at  sea  is  almost  invisible 
to  the  public.  Ships  can  meet  and  exercise  and  then  return  home, 
having  satisfied  the  need  to  develop  joint  operating  procedures.  The 
U.S.  Navy  does  homeport  forces  abroad,  and  these  can  be  a  further 
source  of  political  problems  such  as  experienced  some  years  ago  in 
Greece.  Yet,  overall,  navies  find  it  easier  to  cooperate  than  land  and 
air  forces  do.  The  kind  of  formal  arrangements  Colbert  advocated 
would  have  undermined  this  flexibility  as  they  would  have  required 
many  standing  forces  in  being  whose  existence  would  have  to  be 
acknowledged  and  explained.  His  own  experience  in  strengthen- 
ing allied  ties  with  the  French  Navy,  despite  France's  withdrawal 
from  the  Nato  integrated  command  structure,  showed  the  benefits 
of  flexible,  nonpolitical,  informal  cooperation. 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  more  standing  forces  would  have  improved 
collective  defense.  The  MLF  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  the  United 
States  wanted  to  meet  European  concerns  about  control  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  by  deploying  sea-based  missiles  in  a  ship  whose  crew 
would  have  been  drawn  from  a  number  of  other  nations.  Even  had 
the  force  been  deployed,  however,  the  question  of  nuclear  control 
would  have  remained  since  the  president  would  have  maintained 
ultimate  veto  over  use  of  the  weapons.  Moreover,  the  deterrent 
value  of  a  nuclear  force  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  can  be  ques- 
tioned. Of  more  importance  were  the  ballistic  missile  submarines 
which  the  United  States  on  its  own  was  deploying  in  European 
waters  and  dedicating  to  SACEUR.  This  gave  Nato  a  credible  sea- 
based  deterrent  without  having  to  go  through  the  political  turmoil 
associated  with  the  MLF. 

The  same  approach  can  be  taken  to  Colbert's  other  ideas  about 
mixed  manning  and  standing  joint  forces,  that  they  would  have 
added  little  to  the  general  allied  posture,  especially  in  the  Nato 
case.  As  long  as  the  allied  navies  continued  their  cooperative 
efforts  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  through  joint  exercises,  they 
would  not  have  been  stronger  by  attempting  to  deploy  multi- 
national crews  or  forces  which  sailed  together  on  a  continuing 
basis.  This  is  not  to  downgrade  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  STANAVFORLANT  for  familiarization  with  other  countries' 
naval  procedures,  only  to  point  out  that  more  of  the  same  either 
inside  or  outside  Nato  would  not  have  added  greatly  to  the  com- 
bined fighting  power  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
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Admiral  Colbert's  experiences  in  showing  how  well  a  coalition  ap- 
proach to  U.S.  maritime  strategy  could  work  also  showed  the  limits 
of  cooperation.  During  the  Cold  War  he  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  reaching  out  to  young  rising  foreign  naval  officers  and  in 
maintaining  personal  contacts  amongst  allied  naval  leaders,  and 
yet  his  career  also  demonstrated  the  fact  that  such  ties  could  not 
overcome  national  divisions.  At  SACLANT  and  as  CINCSOUTH, 
Colbert  proved  that  more  was  possible  in  terms  of  making  the  Nato 
navies  work  better  together,  but  his  efforts  also  revealed  that  there 
remained  a  wide  gap  between  operational  and  political  compat- 
ibility. Nato  was  working  better  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  early 
1970s;  still,  it  was  disunited  in  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge.  In 
Richard  Colbert,  allied  governments  had  a  U.S.  naval  officer  who 
was  genuinely  sympathetic  to  their  views  and  went  to  great  lengths 
to  make  his  own  government  appreciate  the  foreign  perspective.  But 
his  initiatives  for  responding  to  allied  concerns  in  terms  of  making 
naval  cooperation  more  of  a  partnership  often  failed  because  Colbert 
tended  to  overestimate  the  extent  to  which  foreign  governments 
were  willing  to  assume  the  costs  of  partnership.  He  also  tended  to 
underestimate  the  extent  to  which  foreign  governments,  especially 
those  in  the  Third  World,  would  often  see  partnership  as  being  yet 
another  means  by  which  the  United  States  sought  to  contain  the 
Soviets  without  due  consideration  for  sentiments  of  national  pride 
and  independence. 

For  Richard  Colbert,  the  chief  threat  in  all  oceans  was  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  glasnost  and  perestroika  have  not  meant  an  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  Soviet  naval  power,  U.S.  maritime  strategy 
and  posture  must  now  be  formulated  in  a  fundamentally  different 
international  environment.  To  what  extent,  then,  is  Colbert's  expe- 
rience in  testing  the  limits  of  allied  naval  cooperation  still  relevant? 
Perhaps  even  more  than  ever  before. 

The  nature  of  the  threat  may  be  changing,  but  as  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  in  the  summer  of  1990  vividly  demonstrated,  Ameri- 
ca's interests  have  remained  global  in  scope.  And  while  the  West  no 
longer  faces  the  Soviet  challenge  it  once  did,  allies  around  the  world 
still  look  to  Washington,  as  they  did  in  Colbert's  day,  for  leadership 
in  matters  of  collective  defense.  In  securing  those  interests  and  in 
supporting  those  allies,  the  U.S.  Navy  will  play  an  important  role. 
Indeed,  as  the  United  States  withdraws  its  ground  and  air  forces 
from  foreign  bases,  sea  power  may  well  become  relatively  more  im- 
portant. This  includes  the  dramatically  altered  Nato.  Here,  America 
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may  well  increasingly  depend  upon  its  navy  to  help  sustain  what 
will  continue  to  be  the  vital  transatlantic  link. 

But  at  sea,  as  elsewhere,  the  United  States  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  maintain  the  size  of  forces  that  it  has  in  the  past,  even  the  recent 
past.  The  six-hundred-ship  navy  of  the  1980s  maritime  strategy  is 
already  gone.  Thus,  Washington  will,  more  than  before,  look  to  its 
allies  and  friends,  new  and  old,  to  help  insure  that  the  "hard  and 
bitter,"  yet  stable,  "peace"  of  the  Cold  War  is  not  replaced  by  inter- 
national anarchy.  In  this  effort  there  will  be  a  need  for  international 
naval  cooperation  and  a  role  for  the  "Fraternity  of  the  Blue  Uniform." 
In  fact,  as  again  the  world's  response  to  Iraq's  aggression  showed, 
the  flexibility  and  reach  of  navies  could  make  them  key  instruments 
of  collective  security  in  the  new  age.  Ironically,  the  final  ending  of 
the  Cold  War  may  well  witness  the  kind  of  naval  cooperation  which 
Richard  Colbert  promoted  with  such  dedication  and  enthusiasm. 
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